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HE question of an appropriate na- 

tional policy in the field of industrial 
relations is paramount if we are to ful- 
fil our program of reconversion and enter 
successfully into a postwar era of economic 
abundance. The potentialities of indus- 
trial warfare are with us and its conse- 
quences would be catastrophic. During 
the last few years we waged successful 
warfare outside our borders, successful 
to a large degree because we had labor- 
management cooperation on the home 
front. It would be paradoxical to face a 
period of peace on the foreign front, and 
industrial warfare within our domestic 
economy. If internal cooperation was the 
proper course to follow on the road to 


victory abroad, some far-sighted citizens 


are wondering why internal cooperation 
of one kind or another may not be appro- 
priate to the winning of the peace. In 
view of the tasks which face the nation 
today, it is therefore natural that the 
Federal Government should give atten- 
tion to the question of an appropriate 
postwar federal labor policy. — 

In keeping with its policy of providing 


an opportunity for informal discussion of 
national questions, the National Industrial 
Conference Board has scheduled this 
round-table session on an important bill 
introduced last June into the Senate 
jointly by Senators Hatch, Ball and Bur- 
ton. It is known as the Federal -Indus- 
trial Relations Act, and, according to its 
sponsors, is a bill designed to establish a 
uniform federal labor policy and bring 
to industrial relations “the rule of law and 
order instead of the rule of fists and 
force.” 

If this bill were passed in its present 
form, it would have a tremendous influ- 
ence on industrial relations. You and all 


—persons, whether employers or employees, 


should be thoroughly familiar with the 
act and its implications. The Conference 
Board has been fortunate in securing 
three outstanding speakers who will pre- 
sent their individual points of view. But 
first I am going to call on Mr. Donald 
Richberg to give us a brief and concise 
statement of the nature of the act and 
its provisions. 
cially qualified to speak on this piece of 
legislation, since he is chairman of the 
Committee to Promote Industrial Peace, 
an organization credited with the author- 
ship of the bill. 


Donald R. Richberg 
Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick 
and Richardson 

HIS bill has three titles: Title one 

deals with the negotiation and settle- 
ment of labor disputes, title two with 
amendments to the Wagner Act, and title 
three with miscellaneous definitions and 
provisions of that sort. 
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Mr. Richberg is espe- 


The procedures set up in title one are 
to impose duties on employers and em- 
ployees to make every reasonable effort 
to settle disputes without interruption of 
business. In order to carry out this duty, 
first, the parties are called upon to confer 
and attempt to negotiate settlement. Sec- 
ond, if negotiations fail, the services of a 
federal board of mediation called the 
Federal Labor Relations Board can be 
invoked by either party, or, in some 
cases the board can proffer its services. 
If the services of the board fail and agree- 
ment is not reached, then the board will 
naturally urge the parties to agree to 
voluntary arbitration; and there is an 
elaborate procedure set forth in the bill 
providing a means of voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

If the parties reject the voluntary ar- 
bitration, then the federal board has to 


_ determine whether the dispute is of suf- 


ficient importance in its effect upon inter- 
state commerce to have a fact-finding 
commission appointed, either by the 
board or, in cases of great moment, by 
the President. The fact-finding commis- 
sion is required to hear the parties and 
make a very quick report, with its re- 
commendations as to settlement. 

Now that is the end of what might 
be called the “voluntary procedures” of 
the bill, and in this process there is only 
one compulsion, which is that the parties 
are required to preserve the status quo, 
the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose, during the efforts to negotiate a 
settlement, or during the efforts of the 
federal board to bring about agreement, or 
during the consideration by the fact- 
finding commission. 

There is a further provision to the ef- 
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fect that where the federal board finds 
that a dispute is of great moment and 
that a stoppage of production, such as 
that of a public utility service or a neces- 
sity of life, will impose great hardship on 
the community, then the federal board 
makes that finding, before appointing the 
fact-finding commission, which gives the 
parties a last opportunity to agree upon 
voluntary arbitration. If they do not, 
and the fact-finding commission is ap- 
pointed, then, instead of mere recom- 
mendations which the parties can accept 
or reject in a normal case, in this small 
class of highly important cases the recom- 
mendations of the fact-finding commission 
are made the same as an arbitration 
award, and enforceable for a trial period 
of normally one year. 

Title two provides in brief for amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act. My analyses 
may be disputed, so I state it in this 
form: The intent and purpose of the draft- 
ers of the bill was to make reciprocal the 
unfair practices in the Wagner Act; that 
is, to provide also for the prohibition of 
unfair practices of labor against manage- 
ment, as well as the unfair practices of 
management against labor, which are at 
present provided for in the Wagner Act. 

The last title of the bill concerns mis- 
cellaneous provisions of definitions, etc. 


Dr. William M. Leiserson 
The Johns Hopkins University 


R. RICHBERG’S description of the 

bill outlines in a general way, no 
doubt, what the authors had in mind, 
There are three parts to it; the essential 
one is part one; part two deals with un- 
fair practices; part three with miscella- 
neous provisions. But I want to point 
out to you that a careful study of the 
bill shows that the authors accomplished 
something quite different from what they 
intended. I don’t say that they wittingly 
did it. 

I think there has been a lack of under- 
standing of what goes on in mediation, 
collective bargaining, and arbitration, so 
that quite different purposes have been 
accomplished which I will try to point 
out to you. It is very important that 
we have a labor relations policy for the 
peace period just as we had during the 
war, whether we were entirely satisfied 
with the war policy or not. 

In 1919, there were 20% of all working 
people engaged in strikes, more than at any 
other time in our history. I think we 
ought to know why; and I think if this 
bill is adopted substantially as it is, we 
will repeat that situation. 

_ This bill has a preamble and so has the 
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Wagner Act. Compare these preambles 
and they will tell the difference in pur- 
pose. I don’t say that the purpose of this 
preamble is any less worthy than the 
purpose of the other preamble. It is a 
perfectly good purpose, but it is a differ- 
ent kind of purpose from the Wagner Act. 
This preamble outlines the purpose of: the 
act as that of preventing interruptions of 
commerce and of settling disputes peace- 
fully. It doesn’t say that the purpose of 
the act is to guarantee the full freedom 
of association for employees. It doesn’t 
say in the preamble that the purpose of 
this act is to guarantee the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. It men- 
tions bargaining, it wants to aid bargain- 
ing, and that is a good purpose. But in 
labor relations there are, broadly, two 
kinds of disputes, and the Supreme Court 
distinguishes them. There are disputes 
about rights, and there are disputes about 
interests. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


This bill takes away the legal right of 
workers to organize. It says employers 
shall treat with employees, and so on, but 
it does not say they must bargain collec- 
tively. The purpose of the bill is quite 
obvious. It is exactly the same as was 
that of the Railway Labor Act of 1926. 
That law recognized collective bargaining 
by people who wanted to bargain, but it 
didn’t make it a matter of legal right. 
That is why, in 1934, the Railway Labor 
Act had to be amended to put this and 
other rights in, because during the period 
the act of 1926 was in effect everywhere 
on the railroads company unions had been 
built up. 

The preamble doesn’t say that the em- 
ployer may not have company unions as 
a part of the right of full freedom of as- 
sociation. That is very important to re- 
member, because the Hatch-Burton-Ball 
bill defines unfair labor practices, about 
eleven of them, for an altogether different 
reason than the Wagner Act does. It 
dosn’t say that unfair labor practices are 
unfair because either the employees or 
the employer have legal rights that must 
not be interfered with. It is not a two- 
purpose bill, with careful distinction be- 
tween unfair labor practices and the ma- 
chinery for mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration. This bill goes on the notion 
that all disputes can be handled without 
the fundamental distinguishing of disputes 
about legal rights from disputes that have 
to. do with economic interests of each 
side. 

I don’t think, with all due respect to 
Mr. Richberg and the others who partici- 
pated in the bill, they realized what they 
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were doing. I think they started out 
to say: “We don’t want a labor relations 
board of the kind we had. We want a 
kind that will deal with disputes, and we 
will change the name to Industrial Rela- 
tions Board,” and the substitute, mind 
you, for the labor relations board is sup- 
posed to be a mediation board. The Wag- 
ner Act is a simple statute with limited 
functions. There are five unfair practices 
clearly defined that have to do with legal 
rights only, and nothing to do with other 
unfairnesses. 


CITES PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


As a member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, I saw employers dealing un- 
fairly with employees, firing them unjust- 
ly and otherwise treating them unfairly, 
but the NLRB could not prohibit that. 
There was a case where an employer fired 
a man because he, the employer, was drunk, 
not the man. But under the law, that’s 
not an unfair labor practice; the only rea- 
son for which the employer can be. held 
responsible is for interfering with the free- 
dom of employees to associate freely, 
for interfering with their organization or 
bargaining rights, and for nothing else. 
You could overwork people, underpay 
people, give them terrible working condi- 
tions; the law didn’t deal with that. 

To treat employers equally, the labor 
relations act should have five similar un- 
fair practices. No union or employee shall 
interfere with the right of employers to 
organize employers’ associations and to 
be active in employers’ associations; 
nor should the unions organize em- 
ployers’ associations, nor should they do 
other unfair practices to prevent em- 
ployers from organizing. And to be equal, 
because the law says that the policy is to 
encourage and promote collective bargain- 
ing by employees, you might amend it to 
say that the law should equally assist and 
encourage employers to organize national 
associations and local associations for col- 
lective-bargaining purposes. That would 
be equal treatment. 

But when you come to getting in all 
of the other unfairnesses, as Mr. Rich- 
berg’s bill does, you are not treating people 
equally. Union people do just as many 
unfair things as management people do. 
We are all alike in that respect, and we 
don’t change when we change from work- 
er to employer or vice versa; we are the 
same good, bad, or mixture of both, 
whether we join an organization or not. 
In this bill you have a lot of unfair 
practices that have to do with what em- 
ployees want to do, what it is to their 
interest to do, but they do not interfere 
with any legal right of the employer, the 
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right of his freedom to associate or to 
bargain collectively. 

Title one starts out to make, mind you, 
a mediation board out of the NLRB. We 
are not to have a labor relations board 
any more, but a mediation board. We 
will have an unfair practice tribunal 
which will in a way take over the other, 
but the real work is going to be done by 
this industrial relations board, which is a 
mediation board. 


FUNCTION OF MEDIATION 


What is a mediation board? It is a 
friend of both parties. It cannot start in 
to do a job by punishing the parties or 
judging them. It has to deal confidential- 
ly with them as a mediator. As a media- 
tor, I have had employers tell me what 
they will settle for, what working con- 
ditions they will grant, and they say: 
“You can’t tell the other side.” And I 
would go to the unions and the unions 
would do the same. It was my duty to 
respect their confidences, to use them only 
to secure settlements. The effort is to 
get the parties together. A mediation 
board has no power or authority to tell 
them anything that they must do. 

I haven’t time to go into all of it, but 
again and again there is mixed in with 
the notion of mediation that this new 
board will be a little bit like the NLRB 
and will punish people for violations. A 
mediation board can’t punish that way. 
For instance, this néw mediation board, 
as a friend of the parties, will hold a 
hearing and determine whether the dis- 
pute is so important that there should 
be compulsory arbitration. The board 
would issue the order if it thought the 
production or service important to the 
life of the nation. Then, whatever this 
fact-finding board recommended or found 
as an investigating body, that would be 
obligatory on the parties and enforceable. 
Mind you, a mediation board doing that 
—it is absurd to anyone who knows 
anything about mediation! ; 

This bill is supposed to settle, by me- 
diation, disputes where the interests of the 
parties tend to be diverse and you want to 
bring them together as a matter of inter- 
est. One wants more money, the other 
one says: “I can’t afford it;” those are 
their interests. One wants shorter hours, 
and the other says it will cost too much. 
Those are interests. But the right to 
choose a representative is not a matter of 
interest; it is a matter of legal rights. 
Workmen have the same right as employ- 
ers have to hire experts to represent them. 

The Railway Labor Act has a media- 
tion board to investigate labor disputes 
and hold elections and certify represen- 
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tatives; but there Congress said: “The 
unit shall be a craft unit,” and the main 
issue of bargaining unit has been deter- 
mined. It reads “craft or class” but they 
have defined it in the courts as being 
synonymous. Now, when Congress set- 
tles the important question of the bar- 
gaining unit, and the only question is 
whether you have two or three or a doz- 
en fellows from one or another unit in 
there, a mediation board can handle it. 
But this bill doesn’t do that; it drops the 
language from the Wagner Act about bar- 
gaining unit, and it substitutes a lot of 
new language that shows that the people 
who wrote it don’t know what a bargain- 
ing unit is in practice. 

When in its judgment this proposed 
mediation board finds there are too many 
bargaining units, too many unions in a 
plant, it is given the power to amalgamate 
them. I know many places where there 
are too many unions in one plant, but 
who am I to exercise my judgment and 
say, “Here, you have six unions; you 
ought to get together in one’? And why 
should any board have that right? If 
those fellows are foolish enough to want a 
lot of separate unions of their own, they 
exercise their full right of freedom of asso- 
ciation. I agree that it might cause em- 
barrassment to industry; so do all demo- 
cratic processes cause embarrassment to 
some people from the standpoint of 
efficiency. 


THE COMPULSION FACTOR 


In general language, the bill turns over 
to a mediation board the judicial function 
of determining the bargaining unit. 

Mr. Richberg told you that there is 
only one matter of compulsion in part 
one, and that is the maintenance of the 
status quo. Well, there is more than 
that, and I think he will agree. This 
bill says that the employers and unions 
must give each other thirty days’ notice in 
writing, not when they are going to 
strike, but when they want to change 
something in their working conditions or 
in their agreement, and they want to 
bargain. That is perfectly fair; there 
are duties that the parties must perform; 
they must confer, and so on, and they 
must maintain the status quo. I don’t 
see any great objection to it—but at the 
end it says that any person who fails in 
one of these duties will be subject to pen- 
alties. But mediation is supposed to be 
voluntary, friendly adjustment. 

As a mediator I always said to the em- 
ployer: “I haven’t any authority to tell 
you what you have to do. You don’t 
have to worry about my jurisdiction, be- 


cause you can tell me you don’t agree 
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whenever you want to. The only thing 
you can’t do is kick me out of here, be- 
cause the law says I shall be here and 
try to bring you to agreement.” 

The Hatch-Burton-Ball bill says, in 
effect, that if anybody fails to maintain 
the status quo, or give notice, and so 
on, there will be a lot of lawsuits. The 
mediation board could sue, an individ- 
ual could sue, or the parties could sue 
each other. Although the bill is an at- 
tempt to build mediation procedures, it 
doesn’t confine itself to that; it confuses 
the whole picture by compulsory provi- 
sions of various kinds, 


FOR DIFFERENT LEGISLATION 


I think it is absolutely essential that 
we have machinery to begin where the 
National Labor Relations Act leaves off. 
This law ends like a novel; when the em- 
ployer and the union enter into a vow 
that they will bargain collectively, the 
law assumes they are going to live happily 
ever after. Well, you and I know, those of 
us who are married, that the story begins 
about then. We need machinery for me- 
diation, for arbitration, for fact finding, 
but I don’t think we need compulsion 
until these other methods have been tried. 
And they have never been properly tried. 

This bill starts out by saying that we 
will run the Wagner Act in with media- 
tion matters, and it thus gets rid of pro- 
tection of matters of right. There is 
nothing in the bill that says employers 
must bargain collectively, nothing direct- 
ly that they must not have company- 
dominated unions. And I say to you that 
it won’t work. 

I just want to add a historical reason 
for my thinking on this proposed law. 
During World War I there was a confer- 
ence, such as we are talking about now, 
of employers and workers, and they 
agreed that in order to carry on the war, 
they would have to guarantee certain 
union rights to the working people. Actu- 
ally, it was unconstitutional at that time 
for either a state or the Federal Govern- 
ment to make such guarantees. Employ- 
ers were free to fire people for any or 
no reason, and a labor act affecting the 
railroads and a Kansas labor act restricting 
this freedom had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

But the employers knew that if we were 
going to run the war properly, we would 
have to have our people united, and the 
men would have to have the same frec- 
dom to organize that employers had. So 
most of the things that are in the Wag- 
ner Act you will find in the voluntary 
agreement that set up the Taft-Walsh 
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Labor Board. When the war was over, 
President Wilson called a conference jusi 
as one is being called today, and it blew 
up on a resolution that employees should 
have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. The public members 
of that conference voted with the em- 
ployers. Everybody was unanimous that 
employees should have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively; the di- 
vision came on the words “through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing.” Then 
the President set about reorganizing the 
conference and nothing came of that. 


MEDIATION IMPORTANT 


If this full freedom of association was 
so very important that we couldn’t run 
the last war without it—and certainly we 
couldn’t have run the present war without 
it—are we now, after World War II, start- 
ing constructively by proposing to go back 
and argue over again the things that were 
argued in the President’s conference in 
1919? That is what this Hatch-Burton- 
Ball bill wants to do; and that is why I 
say it is not constructive. The construc- 
tive thing to do is to take out everything 
from the bill that is foreign to and not 
properly connected with mediation, with 
voluntary arbitration, with investigation 
of labor disputes. 

IT will show the naivete of the bill. This 
mediation board, friend of both parties, 
has an enforcement provision like this: If 
either of the parties doesn’t perform some 
duty that is mentioned here, which isn’t 
only status quo—the board, the friend of 
both parties, can say: “You can’t be 
recognized as a representative.” Both 
parties are treated equally in this respect. 
Just what does that mean? You can 
settle disputes only with leaders that have 
a following—some of these leaders are 
bad, some of them are very good, but 
most of them are like the rest of us. 
Now, the mediator steps in and says: 
“For heaven’s sake, we are all interested 
in getting this dispute settled,’ and then 
one of them does something that he ought 
not to do—neglects to give a notice in 
writing, or fails to do something else, as 
often happens. Then the mediator would 
have to declare under this bill, to, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Sewell Avery: “We are sorry. 
You cannot represent Montgomery Ward 
in dealing with this board.” Or he would 
have to say to Mr. John L. Lewis: “You 
cannot represent the mine workers. You 
have done something wrong. You have 
neglected some duties under this act.” 

Well, now, that may be good law; that 
may be judicial process; but it “ain’t” 
mediation. It doesn’t make sense in deal- 
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ing with labor relations. The government 
cannot depend on arbitration, whether 
compulsory or voluntary for settling most 
disputes. If collective bargaining fails, 
no program can be successful unless it 
depends primarily on mediation. 


Mr. Richberg 


I AM almost at a loss as to how to. 


comment adequately on Dr. Leiser- 
son’s criticisms. I have great respect for 
his ability, for his experience and his in- 
tegrity. I can only point out very gently 
that Dr. Leiserson, with all his ability, is 
not a lawyer, and that it is useful in con- 
struing a law to have a background of 
legal knowledge. 

I feel emboldened to point out that 
fact because Dr. Leiserson started out 
with the assertion that there was a lack 
of understanding of these problems among 
the draftsmen of this law. Let me ex- 
plain very briefly that a comparatively 
small committee, mostly composed of 
lawyers, made the original draft of this 
law. It was then taken up with the three 
Senators who introduced it. They made 
serious revisions. In the course of those 
revisions they consulted Dr. Leiserson, 
and we had the benefit of his experience 
and his criticisms. As a matter of fact, we 
thought we had met most of his criticisms. 
We didn’t agree with all of them, but it 
was a considerable shock to us when, after 
the law was introduced, Dr. Lieserson said 
that the bad outweighed the good. 

There were other lawyers of varying 
experience on the committee. I won’t go 
into the details, but I simply suggest to 
you that it is rather a large statement to 
make that those who drafted this law 
originally, and the three Senators who in- 
troduced it, didn’t understand these prob- 
lems. 


ON WAGNER ACT RIGHTS 


As an example of Dr. Leiserson’s mis- 
understanding, he referred to the alleged 
fact that the preamble of the Wagner 
Act had been “thrown out of the window.” 
Probably that was because he didn’t put 
the proper legal construction upon the 
bill, because it leaves Section One of the 
Wagner Act, which is the preamble and 
which does declare all these rights, in full 
force and effect. It also leaves Section 
Seven of the Wagner Act, which guaran- 
tees the right of collective bargaining, in 
full force and effect. 

He says the Wagner Act compels col- 
lective bargaining. Yes, gentlemen, it 
compels collective bargaining by em- 
ployees, and we think it is time, when 
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employers are compelled if the union 
wishes to sit down and bargain collect- 
ively, that employees should also be re- 
quired to sit down and bargain collect- 
ively before they strike. 

He says the bill doesn’t give the rights 
of organization and collective bargaining. 
Well, I simply say that I will ask any of 
you who are not lawyers to consult a law- 
yer, and any of you who are, to read the 
bill, and if there is any way you can more 
firmly declare those rights, I don’t know 
how they could be declared. All provisions 
prohibiting unfair labor practices against 
employees which are written into the Wag- 
ner Act are continued; some of them are 
rephrased as a matter of phraseology, but 
they are all there. In addition, the ob- 
verse of the situation is written into the 
law, and similar unfair practices by labor 
against employers are prohibited. 


MEDIATION VS. PROSECUTION 


One of Dr. Leiserson’s criticisms is that 
the mediation tribunal shouldn’t inter- 
fere with the enforcement, and he sug- 
gests to you, although how he could get 
it out of the law, I don’t know, that the 
unfair labor practices tribunal is in some 
way dominated by the mediation board. 
The law explicitly provides that it is a 
separate independent tribunal appointed 
separately by the President, and the 
board has no control whatsoever over its 
activities. There is a certain reciprocal 
relationship between the two—one or two 
sections of the law—but nothing to pre- 
vent the unfair labor practices tribunal 
from being a completely independent 
quasi-judicial body. I will say in trib- 
ute to Dr. Leiserson that one of the 
points he made when I discussed one of 
the early drafts of the law with him was 
that there must be this separation. We 
thought we had accomplished the separa- 
tion between mediation and prosecution. 
That is a question I will have to leave to 
the lawyers. 

It is a wild and broad claim that this 
is a compulsory arbitration bill. As a 
matter of fact, compulsory arbitration en- 
ters into the situation only in a very lim- 
ited and narrow list of cases. There is a 
provision which some persons may criti- 
cize, although I don’t know just how, to 
the effect that grievances over the inter- 
pretation and application of agreements 
shall be submitted to an adjustment 
board. They are not proper matters for 
any mediation board to take up. Minor 
disputes flood a board and couldn’t be 
settled by a mediation board. Certainly, 
it would be wrong to set up a national 
board to handle them, because then you 
would have an arbitration tribunal, and 
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that would be compulsory arbitration. So 
what is provided is that the parties them- 
selves, when they make a labor contract, 
shall write into the contract the provision 
for setting up an adjustment board, a 
bipartisan board, with the possibility of a 
referee in case of deadlock, to settle in- 
terpretation cases. 

Some of the best labor contracts writ- 
ten in this country by employers and em- 
ployees have included in them exactly 
that provision. They are perfectly sound 
provisions, and any labor contract that 
hasn’t such a provision has a great weak- 
ness, because that is the way to get rid of 
those festering little sores that arise over 
the application of a contract. 

The law does provide that if the parties 
haven’t set up a board and grievance dis- 
putes in large numbers come to the medi- 
ation board, the board shall call on the 
parties to set up an adjustment board, 
and in the event that they do not do so, 
this mediation board is allowed to set up 
a temporary adjustment board. Now, 
what is that? That isn’t compulsory arbi- 
tration. That is the enforcement of a 
contract, and, as a matter of fact, labor 
contracts in their entirety are enforceable 
in the courts. 

The only trouble is that the judicial 
machinery is too cumbersome and ex- 
pensive to iron out grievances before a 
court not educated in labor problems. 
And so the proper way to meet the ques- 
tion is to have an administrative board 
composed of experts to settle them in the 
first instance; and then the award, as un- 
der the Railway Labor Act, can be en- 
forced in courts. That is no more com- 
pulsory arbitration than it is compul- 
sory arbitration when you make a con- 
tract with another businessman, and there 
is a violation, and he sues you in court; no 
more compulsory than when an employee 
sues his employer for wages due under a 
contract, and that is the type of claim 
that often arises under these grievance 
disputes. I say that is not compulsory 
arbitration. 


WHEN ARBITRATION IS 
COMPULSORY 


There is a limited class of cases to 
which I refer in which it is provided that 
where an entire community cannot toler- 
ate the stoppage of a production such as 
an electric light and power company’s 
production, or any necessity of life, that 
then the findings of this fact-finding com- 
mission can be made into an award, and 
can be made enforceable after a trial 
period of normally one year. Now, that 
is compulsory arbitration, yes, and I will 
say, frankly, it is a debatable require- 
ment. I don’t believe in compulsory ar- 
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bitration. Of all those who drafted the 
bill, I didn’t hear one speak in favor of 
compulsory arbitration; but we tried to 
face a simple fact that whenever an un- 
settled dispute threatens the life, health 
and welfare of a community, it is an intol- 
erable thing that can’t last. A stoppage 
of production can’t be permitted, and what 
is done? Why, an executive official— 
mayor, governor or the President—calls 
out the police or soldiery to enforce a de- 
cision on the parties, or else public opin- 
ion rises in such anger that the pres- 
sure of it on the parties compels a settle- 
ment. 

What we are suggesting is the substi- 
tution of a judicial finding as the basis for 
this community action. As I say, com- 
pulsory arbitration, in any form, is to me 
the wrong theory, and I think it is to all 
those who worked on this bill. But we 
are facing a fact in this situation where 
today it is entirely possible, with large, 
powerful labor organizations and a differ- 
ence of opinion with management, to have 
the community faced with a proposition 
it can’t tolerate. In this case you do 
get, as I say, this extralegal form of com- 
pulsory arbitration which I call practical- 
ly “lynch law.” 


RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS 


Now as to the amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act, anyone who is opposed to any 
amendment of the Wagner Act, in my 
opinion, is necessarily biased. Anyone 
who believes that a one-sided law is a 
sound law, that unfair practices by one 
party should be punished and prohibited, 
and the other party left free to do exactly 
the same sort of unfair thing, I say, is 
biased. I haven’t any argument to make 
with persons who take that point of view. 
Our point is, whether our exact writing 
is best or not, that we have tried to make 
reciprocal the obligations of the parties, 
so that they will not use unfair practices 
upon each other. 

Dr. Leiserson criticizes the determina- 
tion of disputes over representation by 
the mediation board. Well, now,. let’s 
look at the thing practically, gentlemen. 
I agree that representation is a controver- 
sial subject. It is unfortunate to bring 
that into the field of a mediatory body, 
but what would be the alternative? The 
alternative would be to have a represen- 
tation dispute decided, we will say, by 
this unfair practices tribunal, which is 
a prosecuting body, and therefore, is go- 
ing to be in bad with both sides all the 
time and can take it. But why is that 
impractical? Because when the parties 
come to the mediation board, one of the 
first questions presented is: Is there an 
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authorized representation? What is the 
use mediating between parties if you 
haven’t got two parties who can properly 
sign a contract? The very first question 
presented at the outset is: Are these repre- 
sentatives of the parties? 


CITES RAILWAY ACT 


It seemed appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, and it worked fairly well under 
the Railway Labor Act, to have the medi- 
ation board determine by examination of 
the records, or if necessary, by an election 
with secret ballot, the proper representa- 
tives duly authorized by the parties to 
speak for them. Otherwise you would 
have a dispute coming to the mediation 
board, and what would the mediation 
board do with a question of right of repre- 
sentation? Then we would have to refer 
that over to another board, to the unfair 
practices tribunal, and wait until that 
tribunal had taken the evidence and ac- 
tion necessary and handed down a judg- 
ment, and only then could mediation be 
started. But the whole purpose of medi- 
ation, and the necessity of it, is to deal 
immediately and promptly with the 
question, and not let it fester and let the 
disagreement get worse. 

In the railroads there are six shop 
crafts, all independent organizations, but 
for intelligent handling of-shop problems, 
which are all more or less interwoven, 
the employees themselves have established 
a Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labor which fed- 
erates these shop crafts so they can go in 
and negotiate as a whole. All that was 
intended, and the only purpose of another 
provision criticised by Dr. Leiserson is 
that if you have several organizations with 
a common interest, and they want to go 
into separate negotiations, which are just 
as confusing as majority and minority 
representation, the board would have an 
opportunity of saying: “You should have 
a common representation in this matter 
which is of common interest and where 
you are going to make contracts which 
must necessarily = @ common end 
and purpose.’ 

Another matter which Dr. Leiserson 
has complained of is our provision in the 
bill that an individual who has a griev- 
ance shall be permitted to settle it him- 
self, and he doesn’t have to let the or- 
ganization settle it for him. Dr. Leiser- 
son is so enamored of the National Labor 
Relations Act that I would like to read 
you what that act says: “ . . . providing 
that any individual or group of employ- 
ees shall have a right at any time to pre- 
sent grievances to their employer.” 

What is the use of presenting a griev- 
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ance if you haven’t a right to settle it? 
All that we have provided in this act 1s 
that an individual employee or group of 
employees shall have the right individu- 
ally or as a group to adjust with manage- 
ment any Class Three grievance inde- 
pendently without the interference or 
presence of any other person. That 
doesn’t prevent an organization which 
holds the contract from presenting its 
view to the management as to the proper 
interpretation of the contract. That 
doesn’t prevent the organization from ob- 
jecting to an interpretation of the con- 
tract and insisting on its being changed, 
because that is a part of the collective- 
bargaining process. 

I am not surprised that the officials of 
some organizations—I know it isn’t true 
of all of them—have so much of a power 
complex, so much the love of tyranny, 
that they want to have complete control 
of everything that the members do, even 
though it is something very personal with 
a member. I don’t think that is good 
Americanism, and I think this provision is. 


NEED FOR OTHER CHANGES 


Dr. Leiserson has objected that we have 
reopened the question of interstate com- 
merce. We have. We frankly endeavored 
to narrow the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government because we think it has gone 
entirely too far. That is just a debatable 
issue. 

It is said that we have a naive faith 
in compulsion. It is an interesting prob- 
lem. All law is compulsory. The com- 
pulsion of the law is now about 90% 
against the employer. Penalties in the 
Wagner Act are all against the em- 
ployers—freedom of the unions to coerce 
by strikes, monopoly controls—all against 
the employer. Apparently the only ob- 
jection that Dr. Leiserson and others find 
to compulsion is compulsion against a 
labor organization, and they think we 
are naive because we think that when there 
is compulsion of the law in industrial dis- 
putes it ought to apply to both parties. 

There are a lot of minor criticisms of 
the act. They claim the Wagner Act is 
clear and we have confused it. We didn’t 
think the Wagner Act clear. Some 60v- 
odd decisions in the courts don’t indicate 
that it is very clear. We think administra- 
tive constructions under it have often 
been strange, and the courts have sus- 
tained those on the grounds that an ad- 
ministrative body has made them, and 
the courts should not interfere. We tried 
to make the language more clear. If the 
law happens to be wrong, why shouldn’t 
we change the law? I say we are ready 
and rotten ripe for some changes. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Matthew Woll 


Vice President, American Federa- 
..z,tion of Labor 


MERICAN labor today, as we all 
know, is passing through what the 
newspaper and radio commentators refer 
to as a labor crisis. The President hurries 
back from Missouri to take up this press- 
ing problem; much-needed coordination 
is announced for the labor bureau and 
agencies in the federal capital, and gen- 
erally, there is a breath-taking atmosphere 
about the whole thing. 

I am certain that if the top leadership 
in management and the top leadership in 
labor had been encouraged to work out a 
feasible, practical, workable plan of re- 
conversion, many of the difficulties which 
confront us today would have been solved. 
We do not have this ideal solution today 
because labor-management relations in- 
stead of being constantly simplified, were 
made more complex during the years of 
war. Each problem gave birth to a new 
agency or bureau, until even lawyers 
themselves found it difficult to find their 
way through the maze of conflicting au- 
thorities and legislation. This unfortunate 
situation was further complicated by a 
rash of directives and Executive orders 
which supplemented former democratic 
processes. 

All of us who have an inside knowledge 
of how modern industry operates know 
that in the vast majority of cases, I 
should say in 95% of the cases, there 
exists a harmonious relationship between 
labor and management. This is so be- 
cause without this harmony, without 
this understanding between labor and man- 
agement, chaos would exist in our indus- 
trial society. Production would fall off. 
But we have every evidence that this is 
not the case. 

In thousands of plants throughout the 
country in hundreds of industries, there 
are labor-management committees, griev- 
ance committees and other groups which 
are dedicated to a smooth functioning 
of labor and management. But just 
as a happy marriage is no news, so a 
happy functional relationship between la- 
bor and management does not make the 
headlines. It is the occasional strike, it 
is the breaking off of relations, it is the 
lone picket line which makes page one. 
And the problem which confronts us in 
the immediate future is to extend the 
benefits of intelligent, cooperative labor 
relationships to step the figure up from 
95% to 100%. 

In discussing the dangers which might 
arise from conflict between this 5% of 
labor and management, Judge Schwellen- 
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bach, our new Secretary of Labor, warned 
that this interim period in the reconver- 
sion crisis contained several dangerous 
possibilities. He said: “It is during this 
period that panic results, and if employers 
seize upon it as a chance to reduce wages 
or break labor unions, or if union leader- 
ship fails to recognize its responsibility 
to minimize strikes, we might easily so 
delay reconversion as to destroy the rosy 
prospects which our basic financial and 
economic situation presents.” 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 


The reconversion period, through which 
we are now passing has given rise to a 
number of legislative proposals affecting 
labor and industry. Some of these pro- 
posals are helpful to labor; some are 
harmful. 


Full-employment Bill 


One of the important measures under 
consideration by Congress is the so-called 
full-employment bill. It will vitally af- 
fect not only organized labor but every 
segment of our national economy. Objec- 
tives of the bill have been subjected to a 
vast amount of misrepresentation and to 
frantic opposition in some quarters. But 
it is simple. 

It specifies that every American able 
and willing to work is entitled to a job. 
Private enterprise is primarily and prin- 
cipally called upon to provide such jobs. 
If unable to do so, for whatever reason, 
our Federal Government is obligated to 
step in and help furnish useful, wealth- 
creating work. 

The bill directs that the President pre- 
pare a national production and employ- 
ment budget. This budget shall set forth 
(1) the estimated size of the work force; 
(2) the estimated volume of investment 
and expenditure by private enterprise, 
consumers, federal, state and local govern- 
ments necessary to produce the gross na- 
tional product necessary to maintain full 
employment; and (3) the estimated vol- 
ume of prospective investment and expen- 
diture. 

In case the national budget indicates a 
deficit in the expenditure and investment 
program, the President is directed to pre- 
pare recommendations for encouraging 
nonfederal investment and expenditure as 
well as recommendations for legislative 
plans to overcome the prospective deficit. 

Such a program may include but need 
not be limited to current and projected 
federal policies and activities with refer- 
ence to banking and currency, monopoly 
and competition, wages and working con- 
ditions, foreign trade and investment, ag- 
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riculture, taxation, social security, the 
development of natural resources, and 
such other matters as may directly or in- 
directly affect the level of nonfederal in- 
vestment and expenditure. 


Kilgore Bill 


Another important piece of legislation 
now pending before Congress is Senate 
Bill No. 1274, known as the Kilgore bill. 
The preamble tells its story and it reads 
as follows: “A bill to amend the war mo- 
bilization and reconversion act of 1944 
to provide for an orderly transition from 
a war to a peacetime economy through 
supplementation of unemployment com- 
pensation payable under state laws . . .” 

A most forceful and extended argu- 
ment in favor of the passage of this bill 
has been presented by President Truman 
in his most recent message to Congress 
wherein he made a most complete, clear 
and succinct analysis of the bill. 

In his message he goes on to say: “No 
matter how rapidly reconversion proceeds, 
however, no amount of effort or planning 
will be able immediately to provide a job 
for everyone displaced from war work. 
Obviously, displaced war workers cannot 
find jobs until industry has been regeared 
and made ready to produce peacetime 
goods. During this lag the government 
should provide help. The cost of this 
transition from war to peace is as much 
a part of the cost of war as the transition 
from peace to war; and we should so 
consider it.” 


Housing 


We are also interested in the immediate 
adoption of the Wagner Postwar Housing 
bill. This legislative proposal is designed 
to create millions of new jobs through 
a ten-year program of urgently needed 
home construction. This program, if ap- 
proved, is to be carried on almost entirely 
by private initiative. 

Then, too, to correct substandard condi- 
tions which are a blight on the national 
economy, the American Federation of 
Labor calls upon Congress to enact pend- 
ing legislation which would lift minimum 
wage levels immediately to a rock-bot- 
tom of 65 cents an hour and establish a 
75-cent floor for hourly rates of pay in 
interstate industry at the end of three 
years. 


Social Security 


Finally, we favor the enactment of the 
long-delayed Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
which would bring a stronger measure of 
social security to the American people 
by broadening coverage of old-age and 
survivor’s insurance, placing unemploy- 
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ment compensation on a uniform, national 
basis and offering the humane benefits of 
health insurance to the great masses of 
our people for the first time. 


HATCH-BURTON-BALL BILL 

The foregoing bills are on the positive 
side of the legislative ledger. On the nega- 
tive side we have the so-called Hatch- 
Burton-Ball bill, a 10,000 word bill re- 
cently introduced by those Senators and 
purporting to deal with labor relations. 
Despite the measured legal tones in which 
the proponents of the bill have stated 
their case, underneath it all there is an 
intellectual hysteria, there is a resentment 
against labor, there is a desire to cripple 
the American labor movement. Let’s be 
blunt about it. 

We all remember the hysterical mood in 
which the Smith-Connally bill was enacted 
into law. It was directed against the la- 
bor movement. It was designed to make 
strikes difficult, if not impossible, but it 
had the very opposite effect. It actually 
defeated its own purpose and legalized 
strikes during wartime. What is more, it 
placed the Federal Government in the 
laughable position of having to bear the 
costs of taking a strike vote among the 
members of any union which so desired, 
as long as it conformed to the law and 
gave thirty days’ notice. And now not a 
few of the many who supported the 
Smith-Connally Act are today paying the 
price for its enactment. 

Regardless of what the sponsors claim 
or intend for the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill, 


it is most destructive of labor’s fundamen- 


tal rights. It vests in employers a large 
measure of domination over workers and 
their unions. It establishes compulsory 
arbitration of matters vitally affecting the 
welfare of American workers, a device 
which by its very nature must lead to 
compulsory servitude for employees and 
regimentation for employers. It virtu- 
ally destroys the union shop; it suspends 
the Norris-La Guardia Act and brings 
back “government by injunction.” It 
establishes a so-called code of unfair labor 
practices which shackles the workers in 
their efforts to organize. It is an en- 
tirely vicious bill, one of the worst anti- 
labor bills ever introduced in Congress. 

The bill, as stated, is divided into two 
sections or titles. Under the first title, a 
new Federal Labor Relations Board, con- 
sisting of five members, is established to 
administer conciliation and arbitration or 
various types of labor controversies and 
to handle representation cases. The sec- 
ond section establishes another board 
called the Unfair Labor Practices Tri- 
bunal, consisting of three members. The 
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function of this board is to investigate 
and prevent various unfair labor prac- 
tices as defined in the act and is applic- 
able to employers, employees and unions. 
The present unfair labor practices sections 
of the National Labor Relations Act are 
repealed, as are its provisions relating to 
“representation” cases. 

The provisions under the first section 
ot the act relating to conciliation, arbi- 
tration and the settlement of questions of 
representation are claimed to be modeled 
after the Railway Labor Act, but in reality 
are far different. For instance, the pro- 
posed bill contemplates establishment of 
industrial or plant units in preference to 
craft units, and permits the settlement of 
grievances relating to employer disciplin- 
ary action or the interpretation of an ex- 
isting collective-bargaining agreement by 
individuals without the presence or assist- 
ance of the certified bargaining represen- 
tative. 


Labor’s Objections 


The proposed bill outlaws strikes, pick- 
eting or boycotting, or any other form of 
economic action in connection with any 
type of controversy, regardless of its 
nature, until all means for settlement pro- 
vided for in the act have been exhausted. 
Under the procedures described in the 
act, final settlements may take as long 
as several years. Yet employees are for- 
bidden to take any action whatsoever even 
in respect to such a matter as a wage cut 
or an alleged discriminatory discharge for 
an indefinite period. 

Further, the proposed bill of Hatch, 
Burton and Ball provides that major con- 
troversies involving matters as vital to 
workers as wages, hours and working con- 
ditions (as distinguished from grievances 
arising under existing contracts) may be 
sent to compulsory arbitration by the 
duly created board if the board, without a 
hearing, finds that the controversy affects 
public interest by a possible infliction of 
a severe hardship upon a substantial num- 
ber of persons. The award of the arbi- 
trators is binding upon the parties for a 
period of two years and resort to economic 
action is prohibited during this entire 
period. 

Contrast this with the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act where even in as im- 
portant and vital an industry as railroads, 
strike action is prohibited only for a 
period of thirty days, and the award of 
any board of arbitration is not made bind- 
ing upon the parties. 

It may be asked just what are labor’s 
objections to compulsory arbitration. The 


answer is quite simple. In this country, 


as in any country whose heritage is free- 
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dom, individual workers insist upon the 
right of determining for themselves mat- 
ters so vital to their welfare, health and 
very existence as the wages which they 
will receive for a day’s work, the hours 
which. they will be required to be em- 
ployed, and the conditions under which 
they are obliged to work. For such mat- 
ters to be determined for them by third 
parties or by the government, under com- 
pulsion that they continue working under 
conditions so prescribed, can lead only to 
involuntary servitude. If freedom means 
anything, it means that workers shall 
have the right to give their labor under 
conditions and under terms determined by 
themselves and not by others, and I am 
very happy to hear Mr. Richberg say that 
this is a debatable question and that it 
was only incorporated in order to give 
thought to the matter. 

Under the unfair labor practices section 
of the proposed bill, all the present un- 
fair labor practices sections of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act are repealed, 
and eleven new unfair practices, applic- 
able to employers, employees and unions, 
are set up in their place. As far as pro- 
tection from employer unfair labor prac- 
tices are concerned, it is impossible to 
state whether employees can expect the 
same protection as they have under the 
National Labor Relations Act because en- 
tirely new language is used, which may 
or may not give such protection. 

The scope of the Wagner Act would be 
greatly narrowed by restricting the juris- 
diction of the proposed act to controver- 
sies which directly and substantially af- 
fect interstate commerce and by the ex- 
emption of employees of employers em- 
ploying less than twenty persons. These 
restrictions would remove the benefits and 
protections of the Wagner Act from hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees now en- 
joying them. 


Unfair Labor Practices 


Of the unfair labor practices of em- 
ployees or unions, the following are most 
significant: 

Under Section 8 (a) (4): “Discrimi- 
nating against the other party or its as- 
sociates or representatives because of any 
lawful activity in support of its or their 
interests” is an unfair labor practice. 
This section might very well be construed 
to prevent peaceful economic pressure in 
furtherance of a union’s legitimate de- 
mands. And bear you in mind, if this 
bill becomes a law, it will not be what 
the drafters of the bill have in mind or 
intended; it will be then a question how 
these words shall be construed by those 
. given the power of enforcement. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Under Section 8 (a) (6), it is made an 
unfair practice for an employee or a un- 
ion to interfere with the “functioning of 
an employer or labor organization.” In- 
cluding labor organizations does not lessen 
the fact that this constitutes a sweeping 
and unqualified prohibition against any 
form of economic activity on the part of 
a union which can be said to interfere 
with the functioning of an employer, re- 
gardless of the justifiableness of the dis- 
pute or the aggravation of the employer. 

Section 8 (a) (7) literally makes it an 
unfair practice for an employee to give 
financial aid to a labor organization. Eith- 
er the act is carelessly drafted, or the spon- 
sors would prohibit the payment of dues. 

Section 8 (a) (8) would prohibit a 
closed shop or other union-security agree- 
ment unless (a) the union has been chos- 
en by 75% of those in the unit; (b) 75% 
of the employees in the union are actual 
members and continue to be actual mem- 
bers of the union holding the union-se- 
curity agreement; and (c) 60% of the 
employees in the unit have ratified and 
adopted the union-security agreement. 
These percentages are percentages of all 
in the employment unit, not merely of 
those actually voting, as is the rule under 
the 50% requirement of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, or as is the rule in all 
political elections. This, of course, would 
make it virtually impossible as a practi- 
cal matter to obtain union-security agree- 
ments in newly organized industries or to 
extend the coverage of union-security 
agreements to an entire trade or indus- 
try. 

In activities wherein the act would be 
applicable to the building trades indus- 
tries, this provision would be particularly 
harmful, because under their practice of 
supplying skilled craftsmen upon short 
notice for jobs of short duration, it would 
be a physical impossibility to take the 
necessary votes under the bill. The closed 
or union shop would be virtually elimi- 
nated in that industry, as well as in other 
industries where similar practices prevail. 

In addition, the bill requires that the 
labor organization holding the union-se- 
curity agreement admit all applicants to 
membership on the same terms as ex- 
isting members. This might well destroy 
the seniority principle, or abrogate differ- 
ences within the union based upon degrees 
of skill among members. 

Under Section 8 (a) (9) it is an un- 
fair practice for any employee or labor 
organization to engage in “interfering 
with the functioning of an employer’s 
management organization by interrupt- 
ing, disorganizing, or delaying the per- 
formance of work by employees in order 
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to compel the immediate adjustment of 
alleged grievances, or to compel other 
managerial actions, or to prevent the en- 
forcement of managerial directions or 
policies, or otherwise to hamper or em- 
barrass an employer, or supervisory em- 
ployees, in exercising the normal and reas- 
sonable authority of management which 
is essential to the fulfilment of manage- 
ment obligations to consumers, investors, 
and workers whose welfare depends on 
the continuous, reliable, and efficient pro- 
duction of goods and services. . .” 

The dangers of this extreme provision 
are obvious. Under it, as before stated, 
the union’s right to take economic action 
for the protection and interests of its 
membership is effectively foreclosed, and 
the employer is given a virtual carte 
blanche to establish and put into effect 
such policies and practices as it may 
choose. It is difficult to envision a 
stronger proemployer provision and a 
harsher antilabor provision. 

The American Federation of Labor will 
exert every effort to defeat its passage. 


RESTRICTIVE STATE MEASURES 


In addition to such restrictive federal 
legislation as the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill, 
a number of violently antilabor measures 
have been proposed and passed by the 
state legislatures during the past three or 
four years. The deluge of such enactments 
that swept through the states, particu- 
larly in the South and West, has, how- 
ever, considerably subsided. This is partly 
owing to the institution of court suits by 
the American Federation of Labor chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of such laws. 
Most of these suits met with success in 
the courts. As a result, the decisions af- 
forded an effective deterrent to the fur- 
ther passage of such laws as Colorado 
once passed requiring the compulsory in- 
corporation of unions (but not employers) 
and reserving to the state, in its unlimited 
discretion, the power to-deny labor or- 
ganizations the very right to exist. 

One other legislative proposal deserves 
mention before closing. That is the at- 
tempt by the American Federation of 
Labor to obtain an amendment to the 
National Labor Relations Act, requiring 
recognition of the right of craft employees 
to vote as a craft or crafts in the selec- 
tion of a bargaining representative. The 
New York Labor Relations Act, as well 
as the labor relations acts of a number of 
other states, and the Railway Labor Act 
do so require; the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act gives the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board complete discretion to over- 
look the desires of craft employees in the 
establishment of bargaining units. 
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THE AFL POSITION 

The American Federation of Labor, in 
season and out, since the day of its in- 
ception, sixty-odd years ago, has always 
been an advocate of economic voluntar- 
ism, or, free enterprise, as it is called. But 
there can be no freedom, whether it be 
economic or political, unless men freely 
get together. 

We must avoid trying to write laws to 
cure what is troubling us before we even 
find out what is causing the trouble and 


Trends 


Meals and Lodging Allowances 


Under the terms of a recently negoti- 
ated contract between the Buffalo-Niagara 
Electric Corporation and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) , 
employees need not provide for them- 
selves more than one meal during any 
single period of work. The company and 
union agree that when an employee is 
required to work for more than an hour and 
three quarters beyond his scheduled pe- 
riod of straight-time work the company 
shall furnish a meal or cash allowance 
of $1.00. 

Midnight shall be considered as a cus- 
tomary meal time for day workers when 
required to work at night, provided the 
anticipated period of work is five hours 
or more. It is also agreed that allow- 
ances will be made for meal periods at 
approximately five-hour intervals during 
the overtime period; no allowance will be 
made for a meal at the end of a period of 
work if the work terminates reasonably 
near a customary meal time. 

Employees shall not receive an extra al- 
lowance for a half-hour meal period as 
time worked if: 


“a. The meal is provided at the ter- 
mination of the overtime work; 


“b. A cash allowance is granted in 
lieu of an unattainable meal; 


“ce. The nature of the overtime work 


is such that the employee must eat ‘on — 


the job’ (this provision does not apply 
to certain coal-handling operations); 


“qd The meal is provided prior to an 
evening safety meeting. 


“During inclement weather, trans- 
portation facilities will be furnished to 
field crews when required during the 
noon hour so employees may travel on 
their own time to and from a near-by 
place to obtain meals when engaged in 
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attempt to eliminate the cause. Together, 
employers and workers, management and 
labor, must build a framework in broad 
general terms which will provide for col- 
lective bargaining, mediation, conciliation 
and voluntary arbitration where neces- 
sary. Such a voluntary structure should 
come preferably upon the initiative of 
employers and workers and their respec- 
tive associations, and without resort to 
governmental agencies, but may come 
within a national policy with a federal 
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agency assisting the parties in adopting 
standards and practices in the best inter- 
est of all, including the public. 

It is in this spirit, the spirit in which 
the constitution of our country was con- 
ceived and written, that we must travel 
the road to peace, to plenty and to in- 
dustrial harmony. There is no other way 
if we are to remain free. All attempts at 
regimentation, no matter how cleverly dis- 
guised as democratic legislation, will lead 
us to totalitarianism. 


in Collective Bargaining 


work away from normal headquar- 
CeTS ore : 

“The company shall defray moving 
expenses whenever regular employees 
are required to move from one territory 
to another for appreciable periods of 
time. Three dollars per calendar day 
shall be granted during the time it is 
necessary for them to establish tempo- 
rary residence outside the regular op- 
erating area to which they are assigned. 

. These provisions shall not apply 
when a transfer from one territory to 
another is arranged in compliance with 
a request from an employee.” 


A Union-shop Clause 


There seems to be an increase in the 


_ number of union-security clauses in union 


contracts. An AFL federal local has a 
clause in its agreement with the Kleinert 
Rubber Company which stipulates that 
the union is to maintain a list of persons 
who have been certified by the company as 
suitable for employment. The company 
is to be free to interview any person who 
applies for work and shall, from time to 


time, give the names of qualified appli-— 


cants to the union. The company also 
will interview any applicant sent by the 
union, and preference in hiring is to be 
given to former employees and those rec- 
ommended by the union. Second prefer- 
ence is to be given to residents of the 
area in which the plant is located. 

The company will not retain-in its em- 
ploy any worker who is not a member of 
the union. Employees who hold temporary 
work permits issued by the union are on 
probation for two weeks, and for eight 
weeks following may be discharged by 
the company without review by the union. 

The company has a right to assume that 
an employee has become a member of the 
union or holder of a temporary work per- 


mit at the end of a two-week probation- 
ary period, unless the union shall notify 
the company that such is not the case. The 
union agrees that it will not reject for 
membership the application of any em- 
ployee and will not set up rules which 
will prevent the company from increas- 
ing the number of its employees as’ pro- 
duction needs increase. Temporary work 
permits are to be issued to new employees 
during peak production periods. Employ- 
ment eight months out of the year is 
sufficient to change a temporary em- 
ployee into a regular employee. 


British Social Program 


The seventy-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the British Trade Union Congress 
held in September, 1945, took up the 
question of guaranteed wages as well as 
the forty-hour week. The work week in 
most collective-bargaining agreements in 
Britain is set at 47 or 48 hours. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union came 
out for maintenance of labor-management 
committees during the peace period on the 
ground that they enable the workers to 
contribute “their equal share of brain to 
management.” 

Tn discussing the issue of “compensation 
for nationalized industries,’ the congress 
maintained that “the most satisfactory 
basis of evaluation for any industry taken 
over by the state was reasonable net main- 
tainable revenue.” On the question of 
unification of all seven transportation 
services—rail, canal, road haulage, road 
passenger, ports and docks, coastwise 
shipping, and internal airways, it was felt 
that they should be operated as one sys- 
tem, with each assigned the traffic most 
appropriate to it. As far as possible, sur- 
plus capacity should be determined by 
strategic operating and social requirements 
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only and should not occur “incidentally 
as a by-product of a competitive strug- 
gle.” 

In addressing the delegates, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee stated: 

“We shall require to use all our in- 
ventiveness, all our power of organiza- 
tion, and to work hard to recapture and 
then increase our standard of life. There 
is today in this country, among people 
of all classes, a realization that this 
can only be done by the effort of all and 
by planned direction on the part of the 
government. There will have to be 
much improvisation and adaptation, 
and I am sure that in this work trade 
unions will bear their full part.” 


This “cooperative commonwealth pro- 
gram” of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress is not a new one, and a greater po- 
litical homogeneity seems to exist among 
their trade unions than in most American 
labor unions. 


Transfers and Seniority 


A CIO textile union contract with the 
Ensign-Bickford Company states that an 
employee who is temporarily transferred 
from one job to another for which he is 
qualified “at the request of management 
and for the convenience of the company” 
shall be paid the base rate of the job 
from which he came or the base rate of the 
new job, whichever is higher. 

An employee who is transferred from 
one job to another so that he will not be 
laid off owing to lack of work shall receive 
the rate of the new job or a learner’s rate 
if he does not know the new job. The test 
as to whether the temporary transfer is 
for the company’s convenience shall be on 
the basis of the company’s willingness to 
allow the new employee to be laid off 
rather than take a new job. A perma- 
nently transferred employee shall receive 
the rate of the job to which he is trans- 
ferred, along with premium earning possi- 
bilities, or the learner’s rate if he does 
not know the job. 


Demotions and Seniority 


Reduction in the working force is based 
upon departmental seniority, under the 
terms of a California oil industry (CIO) 
contract. An employee may be trans- 
ferred to any plant unit in the same de- 
partment on the basis of his departmental 
seniority with the right to outrank any 
employee in the unit with less depart- 
mental seniority. Demotions from an in- 
terdepartment common job may be made 
to any other interdepartment common job 
of equal or lower wage based upon refinery 
seniority, with the right to outrank any 
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employee in the interdepartmental job 
with less refinery seniority. A transferred 
employee may request in writing a return 
to his former department, and such re- 
quest shall be granted, based on his sen- 
iority in the former department, when an 
opening occurs. 


Discipline 

A collective-bargaining agreement in a 
midwestern bank gives the institution the 
right to discharge an employee through 
written notice to the employee. If, follow- 
ing an investigation, it is proved to the 
controller or executive vice president of 
the bank that the employee has been un- 
fairly dealt with, he shall be restored to 
his former status and paid for any time 
lost. The union may, at all times, handle 
the discharge or discipline administered as 
a grievance if it feels that the action 
of the bank has been unfair or unreason- 
able. 

Should the grievance of the discharged 
employee be submitted to arbitration, the 
bank has the right to require the employee 
on whose behalf the arbitration is request- 
ed to stipulate that nothing that takes 
place, or is involved in connection with 
such proceedings, shall be used as evi- 
dence by such employee directly or in- 
directly in any civil action against the 
bank. 

Discharge of an employee as a result of 
an order of a government representative 
having the authority to issue such order 
shall not be subject to arbitration under 
the terms of this particular collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. 


An Area Wage Policy 


A metal trades company has incorpo- 
rated a clause into its contract with the 
bargaining unit which states that the em- 
ployer’s policy is to pay wages equal to 
those that prevail in the area for similar 
work under comparable conditions. How- 
ever, when determining the wages of indi- 
vidual employees the employer takes “into 
consideration the necessary job-rating 
qualifications.” A fair and equitable basis 
of wage adjustment is to be established in 
order to minimize wage inequalities among 
employees and to establish “equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of sex.” The union 
reviews the jobs offered by the employer 
and the rates set by him. Wage increases 
within labor-grade brackets can be granted 
for merit upon recommendation of the 
supervisor. The recommendation goes to 
a committee which reviews all wages peri- 
odically. 

A new employee who is hired for a cer- 
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tain rate of job but has not had sufficient 
experience to qualify for it may be em- 
ployed in the learner capacity at the 
minimum rate. A learner in a classifica- 
tion below the minimum of the rated- 
job bracket is entitled to receive an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour within two 
months after being classified, and so on 
until he reaches the maximum wage of the 
bracket. If the learner does not qualify 
for the job he will be notified and either 
transferred to another job or be released. A 
new employee within the labor-grade range 
may receive increases for merit. 


Labor in Japan 


The Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor in 
its October, 1945, issue reports that trade 
union organizations in Japan from 1921 
onward grew in size and prestige. How- 
ever, Japanese unions were never “free 
unions” in the Western sense of the word. 
The most powerful union was of seamen. 
The Japan Trade Union Council, which 
had 263,914 members in 1936, was the 
most successful as a national federation. 
In March, 1936, there were 122 collective- 
bargaining agreements embracing 136,000 
union members, 117,000 of whom were 
seamen. The first collective-bargaining 
agreement was negotiated by a Japanese 
seamen’s union in 1928. 

The report indicates that in 1937 the 
Japanese Government began transform- 
ing trade unions after the Nazi-plan of 
patriotic labor organization, with all 
workers in an enterprise grouped into one 
body, with the manager as leader. Co- 
operatives have been favored but have 
been controlled by the government and 
few of them it seems have been genu- 
inely independent. Large employers, it is 
reported, were well organized and central- 
ization of industry was on the increase up 
to World War II. 

The first labor disputes act was passed 
in 1926, and two years later, a special 
tribunal was formed to handle disputes in 
the maritime industry. This law provided 
for compulsory arbitration through a gov- 
ernment-appointed board made up of em- 
ployer, worker and public representative. 
The Tenancy Disputes Conciliation Act 
of 1924, which was the first national legis- 
lation for settlement of disputes by con- 
ciliation boards, was extended in 1928 to 
cover industrial disputes. 

Current reports from Japan indicate a 
growing number of labor disputes, Per 
ticularly among seamen. 


AsraHAM A. DerssER 
Management Research Division 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


October 12 Ten-year Peace for Building Service 


8% in hourly wage rates. Overtime, 


_—-- —" 


3 Lithographers Leave AFL 


The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, with membership of 20,000, 
withdraw from the AFL in protest 
against being part of the printing 
pressman’s union and the photo en- 
graving union, under whose jurisdic- 
tion they were placed as long ago 
as 1915. 


4 Disabled Veterans Total 2,500,000 


Millard W. Rice, National Service 
Director of the Disabled American 
Veterans, estimates that 2,500,000 
servicemen were disabled by wounds, 
disease or accidents in World War II. 
Of that number, 250,000 are totally 
disabled. 


Retail Employees Get $21 Minimum 
Wage 
Edward Corsi, Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State, directs re- 
tail merchants to pay full-time em- 
ployees at least $21 a week. The 
order adds $6 million to the yearly 
payrolls. 


5S Four-hour Phone Tie-up 


Service on all lines of the Bell Tele- 
phone System is disrupted for four 
to six hours as approximately 200,- 
000 operators, maintenance and 
miscellaneous workers demonstrate 
strength of National Federation of 
Telephone Workers. 


World Labor Union Formed 


In Paris, labor delegates of sixty-five 
nations approve a tentative constitu- 
tion creating the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 


Average 1944 Income $2,310 per 
Worker 
Department of Labor figures show 
total wages and salaries paid during 
1944 amounted to $98,131 million, or 
double the amount paid in 1939, The 
1944 figure represented an average 
of approximately $2,310 per worker. 


Navy Takes Over Refineries 


President Truman orders the United 
States Navy to take over and oper- 
ate 26 strike-bound oil refineries after 
their failure to arbitrate CIO’s de- 
mand for a 30% wage increase. 


CIO Buys Radio Time 


American Broadcasting Company and 
CIO sign contract providing net- 
work time for four 15-minute pro- 
grams for the discussion of public 
issues relating to labor. Philip Mur- 
ray will be featured in the series. 


Union 


George Frankenthaler, as arbitrator, 
sets up plan to keep peace between 
New York realtors and Building Serv- 
ice Employees International Union 
(AFL) for ten years. Realtors meet 
union demands for 46 hours’ pay for 
40 hours’ work. 


15 State Seizes Transit Lines 


Governor Tobin of Massachusetts 
orders commonwealth to take over 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company lines after wildcat 
walkout of 1,675 operators and main- 
tenance men, halting transportation 
for 660,000 riders in sixty-four cities. 
Transit lines workers defy order by 
voting to continue strike and their 
demands for a pay increase from 97¢ 
an hour to $1.25 and a 40-hour week. 


17 Workers By-pass Union Officers 


Members of CIO United Steelworkers 
by-pass local’s officers in settlement 
of unauthorized five-day strike called 
by union officers at St. Louis Car Co., 
and appoint advisory committee which 
takes over virtually all the local’s 
authority. 


18 Lewis Calls Off Coal Strike 


The eight-day strike of 216,000 soft- 
coal miners is halted when John L. 
Lewis orders men back to work. 
Strike had caused a critical slump in 
steel production as blast furnaces be- 
gan closing down for lack of coal. 


19 New York Port Strikers Return 


After 18-day strike which tied up 
New York harbor shipping and de- 
layed redeployment of troops, 
accedes to the rank-and-file revolt 
against Joseph P. Ryan, President of 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. No settlement is reached 
in British dock strike which began 
eleven days ago and is affecting prin- 
cipal ports. Houston, Texas, and 
Singapore ports are also experiencing 
walkout of longshoremen. 


21 Higgins Defies WLB 


Andrew Higgins refuses to accept 
WLB order extending contract with 
AFL in disputed representation claim 
of New Orleans Metal Trades Council 
(AFL) and Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 
(CIO). 


Wilson Proposes 45-48 Hour Week 


In reply to UAW demand for 30% 


wage increase, Charles E. Wilson, 
President of General Motors, asks 
labor to accept a work week of 45 to 
48 hours during postwar adjustment 
period, with an increase of 5% to 
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under proposed plan, would begin 
after 45 hours. 


24 SKF Sues Union, UAW Sues Industry 


SKF Industries, Inc. files suit for $2 
million damages against Local 2898, 
United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO), charging violence in picket- 
ing. Two days earlier, William C. 
Grant, organizer of the UAW, filed a 
$100,000 libel suit against Thompson 
Products Company charging falsifica- 
tion of facts in company bulletin. 


United States Steel Refuses Wage 
Raise 

United Steelworkers’ (CIO) demand 
for wage increase of $2 a day is re- 
fused by the United States Steel 
Corporation on ground that steel 
ceiling prices, now set at approxi- 
mately prewar level, do not permit 
further wage increases. 


25 Picketing Ends at Airport 


Nine hundred striking maintenance 
and mechanical workers of American 
Airlines are ordered to discontinue 
picketing of company hangars at 
La Guardia Field pending preliminary 
discussion by union and company 
officials and National Mediation 
Board. Strike was outcome of juris- 
dictional dispute between UAW and 
Transport Workers Union, both CIO 
affiliates. 


Advocates 65¢ Wage Minimum 


Labor Secretary Schwellenbach pro- 
poses immediate wage-minimum in- 
crease to 65¢ an hour, with subse- 
quent rise to 75¢. R. W. Johnson, 
Chairman of the Board of Johnson & 
Johnson, also advocates $30 weekly 
minimum wage. 


Steelman Assistant to President 

President Truman announces appoint- 
ment of Dr. John R. Steelman, for- 
mer head of United States Concili- 
ation Service, as his special assistant. 


30 Film Strike Ends 


Seven thousand film studio workers, 
on strike since March 12, return to 
work following settlement of AFL 
jurisdictional dispute. Painters union 
wins election. Samuel Goldwyn of- 
fers to sell employees 50% stock in 
reorganized company. 


Urges Repeal of Antistrike Act 


Military Affairs Committee recom- 
mends repeal of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act (Smith-Connally act) and 
substitution of legislation restricting 
political action of unions and heavy 
penalties for violation of no-strike 
clauses. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


1945 
Year 
Item Unit Previous 
Oct. Sept. August July June May 
Clerical salary rates 

Billing machine operator................ mode in dollars 28a 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars 28a 

Oficeiboysorseirl ine. sean eele el iesiereti mode in dollars 20a 

Stenographertaemccrics death seiemer mode in dollars 30a 

Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 30a 

Senioncopy itypistecmancen seein mode in dollars 28a 

Cost of living 

Eisod eee etn ee cea amare 1923=100 112.8] 112.9] 113.9] 114.9] 114.8] 112.7} 110.8 

ELOUSINN Pajeraetero ile sie eoleevelel ely ere wisi svete aun 1923 = 100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 

(CONINHT 2 Soo ogonanieG ob GOD O QO SOO 1923 =100 94:9 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.7 94.9 93.6 
WWI hae chcopun 5m UOMO nio noo aris 1923 = 100 103.9 103.9 103.9 103.8 103.8 104.1 102.4 
WVOMSGM Sertich olarerntielenege neue aivicep loyal 1923 =100 85.8 85.3 85.3 85.3 85.5 85.6 84.8 

uel andslightessewrecirsa efaricioctstene cess 1923 = 100 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 96.3 96.2 95.8 
leckricit yamine cine eiarters re eeatenenehs ser: 1923 =100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 
CS ree eet an frecap sictoustageitcaciaun: stesrsuayerete 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 

shining WOE aueie'd od SeNImbotiaino oo cmos Am 1923 =100 115.4 115.8 115.4 115.3 115.5 115.5 114.2 

PAIL erGerrigircectrcntetewciere co eteny creiccsis ste tetey et shy 1923 = 100 106.3 106.2 106.6 106.9 106.9 106 .2 105.0 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 941 942 938 935 .935 942 952 

Al itempsn(BES) aeew., cstee «cere once. 1935-39 = 100 128.9 Ir 129.3 129.4 129.0 128.1 126.5 

Employment and unemployment 

Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands p 5,498 |p 7,233 |r 7,770 8,244 7,641 |r 9,329 

‘Total employment cee. sins thousands 61,835 |p 63,544 |r 64,058 | 64,496 | 63,868 |r 65,337 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............|) thousands 711,148 |p 10,930 | 11,027 | 11,220 | 10,675 jr 11,623 
Total industryssd. 2 st cae wees ee thousands p 17,749 |p 19,420 |r 19,685 | 20,049 | 20,228 jr 21,299 

IMarmutactutrin gis: ers ce vets rics steceveleien- thousands p 11,580 |p 13,196 | 18,465 | 13,843 | 14,109 jr 15,214 
Trade, service, miscellaneous..........- thousands 9 32,938 |p 33,193 |r 33,346 33,227 | 32,965 |r 32,415 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period..................-- number p 550 |p 410 500 485 425 408 
Workersiinvolved te... 225: Jens -ea's ee: thousands p 455 \p 220 290 292 310 207 
Totalsmanidays idlens. «1. cc cleats het thousands p 3,650 |p 1,350 1,500 L25 2,025 786 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Separations: euecrnti.. abel. aisataieerls per 100 employees p 11.4 17.9 Cat 7.9 720 7.6 
Quits eeeemiteo cherries per 100 employees p 6.5 6.2 5.2 Sul: 4.8 6.1 
Miscellaneous saiccn-cuermysene sae merce ne eens per 100 employees p 2 38 A A A 8 
Discharges’. ceed adeio cre seieeae per 100 employees D 6 otf 6 ae 6 6 
JLRS IES 3 coco OBS ooldaneaneoese oo Det per 100 employee: p 4.1 10.7 Ts ah 1.2 6 

IA ECESSIONS Horse eas Nese soe eile ste ne roan ll per 100 employees je Mies 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.0 6.1 

Wage earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Marnings hourly s....ccecs ee sae ce nee: average in dollars 1.025], 1.032} 1.038) 1.042) 1.016 
weekly. atk ete ots average in dollars 41,81 | 45.42 |r 46.32 | 46.02 | 45.88 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 40.8 44.0 44.6 44.1 45.2 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
ani SOUL Vier ners. cies naa: average in dollars 1.089|r 1.103] 1.106; 1.111) 1.100} 1.080 
WEEKLY sree ptt cccsue tr site ersteteye' + average in dollars 45.99 |r 47.73 | 49.00] 50.83} 49.62] 49.42 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 42.4 |r 43.4 44.3 45.2 45.0 45.6 
Employment...... Als ox cid DONOR at 1923 = 100 105.1 |r 119.5 LeSne 127.6 130.9 140.4 
otal Aan HOURS encc. cronies meng rsieaeuste 1923 =100 90.6 |r 105.4 110.9 117.3 119.8 130.2 
Payrolls........-.--..sseseeseeeeeees 1923 =100 181.6 |r 214.4 | 226.8} 241.3] 244.1] 260.7 
Wage-rate increases, ...5. 2-2. ccs. average per cent 5.3 |r 4.5 5.3 9.9 5.0 5.4 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 1.5 0.4 0.4 i Pan 1.3 0.3 
Manufacture and distribution of gas : 
Boarminigss, WOUt LY: i sip ioso,suchny exo, blsveugee mjoye average in dollars 1.035 a 1.012 
iCal Mater Raseee ree ooo average in dollars 48.11 a 46.44 
Hours per wage earner...............- average per week 45.9 a 45.3 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
WavniticamOUrlyncteponiehienl frente average in dollars : 1.154 a 1.137 
weekly oF .ctencsicrsgieietdins lsjann average in dollars : 53.29 a 51.73 
Hours per wage earner...........-.+-. average per week % 45.5 a Ab 1 
Class I railroads! : 
MS arming see OUel yang ts cere aeccie aos, Acie average in dollars 983 975 982 97 
WEELY fe 5 ee keene ee ne: average in dollars 51.68 | 51.98 | 52.04] 50.28 | 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 163.0| 164.0] 165.3] 161.4 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week ae 52.6 53.3 53.0 61.7 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) || average in dollars} 88.00 89.58 “er ns | 80.50 
With board..... FAP chee he ee average in dollars|| 84,00 85.80 | ~. 76.40 
Withoutshoards2..cbicne 4... teealcectes. average in-dollars|| 95.70 99.00 : 86.80 
New York City metro. area, eighteen - 
; manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly................-.06- average in dollars ee 1.092/r 1.129] 1.125; 1.126) 1.126) 1.08 
weekly......:... SHE BeES ...|] average in dollars woes | 47.07 Ir 51.26 | 51.80} 51.35] 51.85] 49.77 

; a me ees WORKCC bran res average per week Walere 43.1 45.4 45.6 45 .6 45.6 45.7 
age zs aa a 
et ee sy. 10 Es 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


HE marked advances in strike statis- 

tics which were first evident last 
April received a further impetus in Sep- 
tember. According to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 550 strikes 
and lockouts began in that month, in- 
volving 455,000 workers. These were the 
largest totals since May, 1944, and May, 
1943, respectively. During September 
there were 3,650,000 man days of idle- 
ness because of strikes and this total was 
the greatest since June, 1943, when the 
idleness resulted largely from big coal 
strikes. In this current peak of strike- 
enforced idleness, the coal industry again 
occupied a prominent position. 


Rumblings of the automobile strikes 
were loud during October, but actual walk- 
outs did not occur until November. These 
important labor disturbances will be dis- 
cussed in detail in next month’s issue of 
this report. 


OCTOBER DISPUTES 


According to the press, several thousand 
machinists went on strike in the San Fran- 
cisco area on October 29. Only 12,000 actu- 
ally struck but their action forced idle- 
ness upon some 50,000 others. Picket 
lines of AFL and CIO members surround- 
ed more than two hundred bay-area plants 
(shipyards, machine shops, foundries, 


etc.) in a strike which was reported to 
have received official support from only 
the CIO maritime unions. The cause 
was the now-famous demand for a 30% 
increase in wage rates to compensate 
workers for the loss in earnings result- 
ing from reduced hours of work. 


Longshoremen Walk Out 


Next in size of workers involved was 
the 18-day strike of longshoremen in the 
New York Harbor area which resulted 
from dissatisfaction with contract nego- 
tiations. On October 1, about 8,000 or- 
ganized longshoremen went on strike. By 
the next day the number had jumped 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Beginning in Period 


All Occupations 


Strikes! 


Produc- 
tion? 
(1935-1989 
= 100) 


Man Days 
Idle During 
Workers Period 
Involved | (Thousand) 
(Thousand) 
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Note: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1945+ 


p. 172. ee 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
a ieral Reserve annual production data are averages of monty shaders ae 
84 separation is a termination of employment of any of the fo. ppg) re quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from = plant to another of the same 
a idered as accessions or separations. 
ies a ee a employment, ecrally, seed ae; iced oag i e 
his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Begin! o Seam 
ere computed for miscellaneous separations; +. ¢., sep D 
dee. ee ee ree disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons, Sa 
cing with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were inclu 
in miscellaneous 


separations. 
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5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudice 
to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

6A Jayoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However, a 
short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation. ; 

7An accession is the hiring of-a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
separations, 

aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with pre- 
viously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only, 

pPreliminary n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN NOVEMBER, 1945 


Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Date Date 
Organization Affected Union Location Begun | Ended 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation............-. CIO | West Leechburg, Pa. |10/22 |10/23 
Aluminum Company of America............-++.++| CIO (4) 1 4 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. ll 
American Brake Shoe Company’............--+555 AFL | East St. Louis, Ill. 18 is 
American Locomotive Company............++5555 CIO | Schenectady, N. Y. 4 7 
American Steel & Wire Company............----> CIO | Donora, Pa. 8 12 
Armour Fertilizer Company.............-++-++++:: CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 16 19 
David Bradley Manufacturing Works...........-. AFL | Kankakee, Ill. 3 Rie 
Consumers Power Company...............+.-.-.-| CIO | Michigan 18 19 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation..........| AFL | Ft. Worth, Tex. 3 x 
The Crosley Corporation.............+.....--..--| AFL | Cincinnati, Ohio 22 
Dimling/ Candy Shopsiecctiesreisls cio lec vases te AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 
SPs ASH CISONsELMO he. sere eres n Sot Gets lobes cones oral Nn. (3) 2 
The Fafnir Bearing Company...............-5--- CIO | New Britain, Conn. 15 Ag 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation’...................| CIO | Jamaica, N. Y. 8 me 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company................| CIO | Akron, Ohio 28 29 
IBialton Lone WORKS s. een caine Son. cee celtics ete AFL | Wellston, Mo. 24 | 11/2 
Gaylord Container Corporation..............-++.- AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 1 SE 
General Motors Corporation®................-++55 CIO | Dayton, Ohio L| 10/7 
General Steel Castings Corporation.............-- AFL | Granite City, Ill. 12 ee 
Glass WOrkersime sete ee oe waren err cteaels 6 scare CIO 7 22 
Glaziers eae ere OR ee Te Oe Sates Twines AFL | Detroit, Mich. 2 
Haskell & Barker Company................+5+++- n.a. | Michigan City, Ind. 3 a 
Miresing industries, UAC ese sycisieici en eho mmeecwte eel y= crs AFL | New Orleans, La. 29 ate 
Koppers! Compatty ance eetste siarenoeasepai reo ea AFL | Granite City, Il. 5 6 
Tarkinvbacken Companys:n.cs .- verses ae oe ele AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 8 18 
Lower Colorado River Authority..................| AFL | Texas 1 2 
Machinists: soc. 0e ewe eee SAS SAE Be Sic (°) | San Francisco, Calif. 29 om 
Merck-6:' Company, incre. erie ome ciel ie Ind. | Rahway, N. J. 22 £3 
The Midwest Piping and Supply Company........: AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 8 16 
BE pps a yee Se een ee ee eco AFL | Detroit, Mich. 11 oe 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company............| m.a. | Orange, N. J. 2 ee 
Motor Products Corporation................+.++- CIO | Detroit, Mich. 19 | 11/1 
Pittsburgh Coal Company™................-.+06- n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. QT er 
Pittsburgh Steel Company...............-.--555- CIO | Glassport, Pa. 23 |10/24 
Republic Steel Corporation................+..+++- CIO | Canton, Ohio Q1 os 
12 n.a. | Russelton, Pa. 23 28 
Rex Products Corporation. ............-.-.2-0055 CiO | New Rochelle, N. Y. 17 Q3 
GhOe VONIKeLS e+, ce erenin sxcnbrare a eieraomwliaciicne sys Ind. | Brockton, Mass. 25 ¥ 
Hi 1D Era hrciaw tea br (oe be Sino 6 nemo tre. pee oes CIO | Philadelphia, Pa. 1 ee 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company"...............| CIO | Wilmerding, Pa. 23 Q7 
Wheeling Steel Corporation™................-.5-- CIO | Wheeling, W. Va. 8 os 
Miscellaneous 
American Airlines, Inc..................++++++++++| CIO | New York, N. Y.6 23 | 11/3 
a Se Beck (COMM DANY Meee ae a she co epson lous! Bia ogazayonsusknnts CIO | New York, N. Y. 19 Fe: 
Bergen Avenue Bus Lines"..............--..+04+- CIO | Jersey City, N. J. 25 | 11/3 
Consolidated Laundry Corporation®............... Ind. | New York, N. Y. 8 }10/138 
WD Gere SLO LMCES cede se speis ntsis spp vos wa iate pees aids AFL | Pennsylvania 19 ie 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Company...| AFL (70) 13 16 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company”!................5. CIO | New York, N. Y. 2 4 
Mlospite law oricers sr snotcst. ot cies rinde sas-e eee oreiagecoye ancl CIO | New York, N. Y. 30 Pe 
Lafayette and Greenville Bus Lines*.............. CIO | Jersey City, N. J. 15 | 11/8 
[leapt iia erg ee) 5 eS atas bao mr acioe iinet aero c AFL | New York Harbor area 1 }10/18 
Longshoremen and dock workers..................| AFL | Houston, Tex. 5 Ee 
Pacific Greyhound Lines™.............--60.+s00es AFL (3) 5 23 
Palin erat OUs0 co cota err Os. ake bo encore a eta nnn AFL | Chicago, Til. 20 20 
Pan American Airways, Inc.*..............00555: CIO | Miami, Fla. 23 ar 
SEIN OTS oe en ra c cate oie ales anagedee sis to) Sapevemeaootete AFL | Chicago, Ill. 1 23 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad............... Ind. | Peoria, Ill. 1 tpt 
4 iNT ERTS 5 Se enon at Oen Ree fore Te Oae AFL | Chicago, IIl. 24 24 
agen bial BORK EN a esreivnr eawiaa.n corer eet oga aaavels og Ind. | Utica, N. Y. Q 15 
MECHOUSCHIECN Ee ceili da set oct Gnd cee eels ene! AFL | Houston, Tex. 19 | 11/1 


to 15,000, and after a false stop con- 
tinued to climb to some figure between 
35,000 and 60,000. The strike continued 
despite the fact that the district council 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (AFL) had unanimously voted to 
end the unauthorized walkout and the re- 
sults of its vote had been publicized by 


Joseph P. Ryan, president of the inter- 
national. 

More than one hundred ships were in- 
itially tied up and as many as four hun- 
dred were affected as the strike progressed. 
Movement of Army and relief supplies 
was interrupted and incoming ships such 
as the Queen Elizabeth were unloaded by 


Number of 
Workers 
Affected 
1Arnold, Logans Ferry and New 
Kensington, Pa. 
ee 2Ramapo-Ajax Division. 
65004 3Belleville, Kearny and West Orange, 
5,525b | N. J. 2 
140 4Camera and instrument division. 
8.000 5Production workers. 
’ 65 refrigerator ae 
3,200 7Employees of Libbey-Owens-Ford and 
150 Pittsburgh Plate Glass companies’ plants 
at Ottawa, Ill., Shreveport, La., oe 
900 City, Mo., Mt. Vernon and Toledo, hio, 
2,250 Henryetta, Okla., Creighton and Ford 
8,'700 City, Pa., Charleston and Clarksburg, 
; W. Va. 
1,200 8Machinists, 
100¢ 9AFL-CIO. - 
2.500 10Employees of 15 companies engaged 
"300 in the production of conveyer belts 
400 Pesta Mine No. 1 
2Coal miners 
13Employees of 27 shoe factories 
ddouic uStrike also closed the Swissvale plant 
of the Union Switch and Signal Company, 
600 asubsidiary | 
13,000 W’Benwood mill | | i 
1475 1Service also curtailed in Chicago and 
> 2 Detroit by sympathy strikes of mainten- 
15,800 ance and mechanical workers 
280f Clerks and cashiers 
1.000 ee of 36 buses 
’ Truck drivers 
2,090 ~Strike tied up service in 64 New 
389 England ae aeeatrins : 
160 21Bus drivers, conductors and service 
repairmen 
1409 Em loyees of Beth-E1, Beth-Moses and 
62,000 Israel Zion hospitals 
1.500 23Bus drivers 
> 24Bus drivers and station employees 
400 %Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
1,000 Mexico, Oregon, Texas, and Utah 
’ . 
1.500 26Mechanics, ig and other main- 
» tenance personne. 
2,000 27Employees of 127 printing job shops 
200 Employees on the elevated lines 
° 2Employed by the Observer-Dispatch 
2,6192 and Uttea Press 
5,1447 
450 aStrike of 4,000 made 2,500 other em- 
950 ployees idle 
1.200 on of 525 workers kept more than 
’ 5,000 idle 
om = of clerks and factory workers 
00 close: stores 
: dStrike of 400 maintenance and engi- 
1,600 * 
, neering employees made 15,000 other 
workers idle 
ipl 7 — ot forced 1,200 other 
employees to be idle 
in Suike of 30 glaziers affected 250 other 
employees 
70 gStrike shut off power to 24 towns and 
123 25,000 rural subscribers 
Strike of 12,000 machinists made over 
25k 50,000 workers idle 
1,800 pane iis cranemen made 2,600 other 
1,000 emp: oyees 1ale . 
gStrike of 144 transportation emplo; 
365 made 5,000 other employees idle piel 


80 kStrike of bus drivers halted transporta- 


35,000 tion for residents of Penn Township, 
> Unity, Universal and Renton, Pa. 

1,800 [The 9-hour strike of elevator operators, 

2,700 cooks, bus boys, maids, porters, bartenders 


() and barbers affected the hotel’s nearly 
4,000 gues’ 


its 
2,000 m2,500 longshoremen stayed "away from 
n.d. their jobs in sympathy with 1,000 striking 
500 warehousemen 
4,300 
na. 
3,500m 


Army personnel in order to relieve dock 
space and thus avoid delays in return- 
ing veterans from Europe. 

After many delays, conferences, false 
rumors of the strike’s end and mediation 
by the United States Conciliation Service 
and Mayor LaGuardia, longshoremen be- 
gan to return to work on October 13. At 
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this point, the Seamen’s Joint Action 
Committee, representing three CIO un- 
ions and one independent, was reported 
by the press to be bolstering rebellion 
among the rank-and-file strikers. Harry 
Bridges, who successfully opposed Joseph 
P. Ryan in 1934 on the West coast, came 
to New York and was reported to have 
expressed the hope that the ILA would 
depose Mr. Ryan. By October 16, about 
7,000 longshoremen, defying picket lines, 
returned to work under the protection of 
a large police guard and serviced a num- 
ber of ships. Late on the eighteenth, with 
about 15,000 men back at work, the lead- 
ership of the “insurgents” ordered all to 
return. 


Glass Workers Out 


Other large strikes included the walk- 
out of 15,800 glass workers in seven states 
on October 22. Contract negotiations be- 
tween the Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 


and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany and the union broke down the pre- 
vious week when about 400 workers 
struck at the Ottawa, Illinois, plant of 
the first-mentioned company. The com- 
panies refused to resume negotiations 
until the strikers returned and the un- 
ions decided to remain on strike until a 
contract was signed. 


Higgins Offers Plants for Sale 


Of considerable interest because of pos- 
sible future repercussions was the strike 
at three boatbuilding plants of Higgins 
Industries, Inc., in New Orleans. Andrew 
J. Higgins, Sr., broke off contract negotia- 
tions with an AFL union when the CIO 
claimed to represent a majority of his 
employees, saying he declined to nego- 
tiate until an election determined the bar- 
gaining agent. Following this action, the 
AFL called out 2,000 workers on October 
29 and the plants were closed. On No- 


vember 1, Mr. Higgins announced he was 
closing the plants for good and the next 
day offered them for sale to the unions or 
the highest bidder. 


TURNOVER RATES 


Although there was a decline in the 
separation rate between August and Sep- 
tember, it was still at the high level of 
11.4 per 100 employees in the latter 
month, according to the latest report of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

A drop in layoffs caused the decline, 
but they remained large in plants pro- 
ducing ordnance, ships and planes. Quits 
reached a new high of 6.5. In the trans- 
portation group, where the figure was 10.2, 
BLS reports that many of the quits oc- 
curred in anticipation of layoffs. 


Rosert A, SAYRE 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


LL payroll statistics of the twenty- 
A five manufacturing industries drop- 
ped sharply in.September, as was to be 
expected with the ending of the war. 
Even hourly earnings showed a decline of 
1.3% since August. It was the third 


consecutive month in which all averages _ 


(except “real” hourly earnings) dropped. 
The declines in employment and man hours 
were the greatest recorded in the years 
these data have been compiled. Reported 
wage-rate increases averaged more than 
in August, but were still only 0.08% for all 
workers. 


EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings averaged $1.089 in Sep- 
tember, 1.3% less than the month before 
and 2% below the peak level reached in 
June. The large reductions in individual 
hourly earnings caused by the loss of pre- 
mium pay for overtime work have been 
partly offset in the aggregate by the 
shifts in employment distribution among 
the labor groups. In August, 25.9% of the 
workers were women, but in September 
this percentage dropped to 23.5. At the 
same time the percentage of skilled males 
increased from 60.8 to 62.8. Since the 
skilled males’ earnings are, of course, 
higher than those of the women workers 
(who are not classified by skill) this 
shift in the distribution would tend to 


raise the average earnings of all workers. 
In spite of the declines during the three 
months since June, hourly earnings in 


The average production worker re- 
ceived $45.99 a week in September, 3.6% 
less than the month before and a smaller 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 
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Index Numbers, 1923= 100 
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September were 0.8% greater than in the 
same month of last year, 51.3% above the 
average of August, 1939, the month before 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, and 
26.6% higher than in November, 1941, 
the month before we entered the war. 
Since January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, hourly earnings have 
risen 43.5%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 
¢ ms 


wef [ee 


“1939 1940 1941 1942 1943. 1944 1945 
sum than he had averaged during any 
month since May, 1943. Only five indus- 
tries showed higher weckly earnings in 
September than in August: lumber and 
millwork, meat packing, paper and pulp, 
and the two printing industries. Weekly 
earnings of the twenty-five industries com- 
bined, unlike hourly earnings, were lower 


this September than the same month of 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average Average | 
Average | Avera Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly Weekly oe Per ee pet | Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings eee : Total 
Earnings | Earnings Produciies Prowuction | eek pen pupeyy Man Payrolls 
Worker Worker Production Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Worker 
1944 September............-.5- $1.080 | $49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 
Octobersaeeno eee eee 079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 Dates 
November... ier herete aici 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 ES (ef 255.9 
December. tc... were 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 
LOSS  JANUALY se estrasciases cleaver 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202.4 191.5 190.9 180.6 93.9 137.5 129.1 262.5 
Bebruaryevacn. we cennacisre oe 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 190.1 180.2 93.5 137.4 128.5 261.2 
Mareh®. stycracienccae hee 1.101 50.99 46.1 44.4 203.5 193.1 191.6 181.8 93.7 1386.2 127.6 261.0 
April rest «guia Ctstotetays 1.101 ; 50.18 45.4 AA A 203.5 192.3 188.4 178.1 92.3 134.0 193 ..7 252.5 
INE A Vance var stot ahs (oucke te cocoate 1.100 49 .62 45.0 44.3 203.3 191.4 186.5 175.6 91.5 130.9 119.8 944.1 
DUNG wrt tote ree conet tarsus ccapere,ers 1.111 50.33 45.2 44.3 205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9 91.9 127.6 syns} 241.3 
Viil Vacave Sraceniates. te occ revete-te 1.106 49.00 44.3 44.2 204.4 191.2 184.1 172.2 90.0 123.2 110.9 226.8 
PUDUS baatn twa eraieivaisie aucaes 1.103r| 47.737 43.47 44.1 203.9r} 191.37; 179.47) 168.37 88.2r| 119.5r) 105.47) 214.4r 
September 1.089 45.99 42.4 43 . 4 201.3 189.5 | 172.8 162.7 86.2 105.1 90.6 181.6 


rRevised. See footnotes on page 329 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpustRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 
Agricultural implement. -27-......2%.cnnececss +e neve esse) $1.157 | $1.156r | $52.44 | $53.20r 45.3 46.0r 46.1 46.7 
(Mulomobilesrey cect sconces ceca ee mes ree as 1.267 1.266r 43.81 44.02r 34.6 34.8r 42.1 42.1 
TED eG) EESOS meta Ne gee a OT 823 | .888 | 33.82 | 34.81 | 41.1 | 41.8 | 48.0 | 42.8 
Chemical........ Sie Mieiateiminipsysigi~s «lm t/a « “veinisin nie eine « eels hese gs 1.115 1.123 46 .23 49.28 41.5 43.9 43.3 45.9 
Rayon producing’ c2 io... 802505... Sek. ooo. SITE REIR a 951 .968r | 39.47 | 40.24r | 41.5 41.8 42.8 45.8 
Cotton—North....... Edens G9 RAM Soe che > = peck aeet 840 854 | 36.72 | $37.67 43.7 44.1 43.0 42.8 
Electrical manufacturing..........-.-.0+essseesseseceenerers 1.154 1.168r | 48.38 52.79r 41.9 45 .2 41.5 42.2 
Furniture® eet Pip on non UOnor Sond nd annncnnOnnnannoc eco 1.058 1.056r 46.37 47.01r 43.8 44.5 43.9 i i 
Blagisrppand kidhiaoods. coco Ss. ders oc i kes iwc geet 870 .866 | 35.39 | 35.86 40.7 41.4 42.5 42.7 
Iron andisteclORceaatl, Kexknirdctmbones lA. Bo. ab Rien 1.234 | 1.253 | 50.52 | 50.62 | 40.9 | 40.4 | 42.5 | 48.9 
Leather tanning and finishing...................6.-.eeee sees 1.010 . 996 44.78 45.47 44.3 45.7 45.1 45.4 
Tacibenaadadle ere Ge, aca eva edon tye we 1.197 | 1.110 | 49.12 | 47.62 | 48.6 | 42.9 | 468 | 46.9 
Mentipatie es ere a ti tae 946 947 | 45.52 | 45.95 48.1 47.8 40.9 40.9 
Sain CAANGEVATNISH PT Sre Tee the oO ree ae ea ee ee 1.047 1.044 46.56 48.58 44.5 46.5 44.9 47.2 
eee alae Se sik. oh Saket vee 944 930 | 46.89 | 46.05 | 49.7 49.5 44.8 44.8 
pe eee ae ches whoa ies alee a 896 | .894 | 39.40 | 39.45 | 44.0 | 441 | 44.2 | 44.6 
Printing —book and job.. atc ceosereaeeraceeenerecsennsuves 1.110 1.083r 51:64 49.85 46.5 46. Or 41 ‘9 41. 
Printing—news and magazine. (2). <<... -6.0es cece cede Tee, 1.224 53.12 52.60 43.3 43.0 40.9 aoe 
OLTGS a7 car. Ath =. San ee ee oo i eae me 1.218 | 1.937 | 53.09 | 56.22 43.8 45.5 46.9 47.0 
Nee Rubber tires ANGEtuDegs cece  sic sing ores ture e1a%ehe siaeteiofs sxe Toto 1.355 56.63 60.90 43.1 44.9 46.7 
@. Other rubber products..........0..0c cesses eens eeees 1.048 | 1.051 | 47.14 | 48.66 | 45.0 46.8 47.0 i 
foi Pt tad ar hyo) ees Sows Sind MeO De ee ee eee eee aa . 836 831 36.93 37.02 44.2 44.6 42.2 42-2 
aes ieene ar rs Or EL ne et ay t 928 948 | 39.34 | 40.82 42.4 43.1 41.9 42.5 
i= Woolen and -worsted: gO008.ccicmaie. ss os ee ced eles eal .913 .930 39.00 40.71 42.7 43.8 ~ 42.0 
2. Other woolen products®............0..cccceeeee en ee ees 954 | ‘975 | 39.89 | 4008 | 41.8 | 42:0 | 41.9 | 43.4 
Foundries and machine shops................... MAE case 1:170 | 1.221 | 50.03 | 55.45r | 42.7 45.4 43.8 We 
1. Foundries.......... A SARE Ths ee ee Tee hares 1.118 1.133 47.26 50.81 42.3 44.9 42.4 ub 
2. Machines and machine tools.......... ee ee 1.146 |1.182 | 50.78 | 546s | 44:8 | 462 | 445 | 46: 
3. Heavy equipment.......... Cae RO, Sh ae > L oteechel 277) 1.854 | \asho0. | 61.980\eats 45.2 44.1 ie 
4. Hardware and small parts......................2..+--. 1.098 | 1.117 | 47.48 | 49.75 | 48.3 44.6 | 42.8 ee 
5. Other products......... TS sence eae, Pop Pe oat el bide | 1108 Petr isn G4cek 43.0 45.7 44.0 a 
ee io en $1.089 | $1.108r | $45.99 | $47.78r | 42.4 | 43.47 | 43.4 | 44. 
Cementi22-4-5.5.. Ce rf ST OC RE Pac mtn 8 .908 | $ .912 | $39.82 41.1 
Petroleum refining..............-+++++- + Ce ee ST cee 1.290 | 1.291 | 58.16 ia 45.1 467 441 ree 
97 INDUBIRUEB 4555 «0 divig in sie dds c0es Ser ee i Teen $1.090 | $1.104r | $46.11 | $47.85r | 42.4 43.4r | 43.4 441i 
Aircraftssee ssn. 2 BT. Se TS eee ee HG ic $1.212 | $1.241r | $51.47 | $56.11 
Siisuilngs atoms hk Hi tae cxiemian De local hee ; Trlr ttociias bikie 
g aeeeeetee 1.372 | 1.441r | 53.62 | 63.67%] 39.1 44.2r | 42.9 46 .6r 


See footnotes on page 829. 


last year. But since August, 1939, and increase since Januar 
, 1939, y, 1941, has been of goods and services that could be» 
ape ee ae have 50.27%. , ‘ chased with dollar weekly income declined 
59% and 28.7%, respectively. The Real” weekly earnings, or the amount 3.3% since August, or slightly less than, 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Taz Conrerence Boarp 
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since August, 1989, and November, 1941, 
has been 33.8% and 12.5%, respectively, 
and since January, 1941, has been 21.7%. 
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1939, the number of employed production 
workers in the twenty-five industries as a 
whole has increased 22.9%, but seven of 
the individual industries showed declines 


Industries ] ; 
5 afta , in employment since the month before 
me sea I Freee hours ee week Pe ena net: the start of the European war. These in- 
woe Wage-rate : “ 7o, Shor a ree Wt y - ao the dustries were boot and shoe, furniture, 
Affected sae sie fave a: EVID nel of this hosiery and knit goods, leather tanning 
1944 she hed e a a he 22 or series and finishing, lumber and millwork, silk 
pentembes wrens dommes wi 0.8% 5.4% . s s aC “1 Or ee ours Have been re- and rayon, and wool. The declines ranged 
Oct Se Se a ee ie 5.3 uced 3.8 hours, or 8.2%. The September  f, oy 1.6% in furniture to 31.6% in ho- 
ovember.............. 0.4 6.8 average of 42.4 hours was equal to those ; i 
Peace. ari 58 ry | Febr . siery and knit goods. Comparing Septem- 
ie rete an shpat ee oie eis ber, 1945, with November, 1941, we find 
1945 an any month since then. was that while employment in the twenty-fi 
of ; ; ; Serge 
slonaatd Ss seein en ae 11.9% longer than in August, 1989, and ;ndusiries dropped 19.8%, three individual 
TUATY. «eee ee eee evens 2.2% greater than in November, 1941. ‘ Me : 
Mek Tee ee 0.4 3.8 ‘ : industries—agricultural implement, book 
ee CRT a 0.3 7.0 cee man hours, for the first time since and job printing, and silk and rayon— 
Maya. Gio. 40k... 1.3 5.0 April, 1941, were lower than the 1923 increased their employment. 
TOMes ce ree atte ers Lal 9.9 average. The September index was 90.6 
ea Bae Act hi re (1923=100), 14% less than in August PAYROLLS 
a Aenher ae. Ete how k 53 and 30.4% below September, 1944. September payrolls were 15.3% smaller 


actual weekly earnings. Since September, 
1944, real earnings, however, have dropped 
8.0%, a larger decrease than that in the 
actual weekly return. Similarly, although 
higher than before the war, the value of 
weekly earnings has not increased so much 
as the number of dollars received would 
indicate. The increase in real earnings 


EMPLOYMENT 


The 12.1% drop in employment from 
August to September was the largest de- 
cline in this series since these data have 
been collected. The September index was 
lower than any month since September, 
1940, and 31.8% below the peak level of 
October-November, 1943. Since August, 


than in August and 30.3% less than in 
September of last year. The decline from 
the previous month, the largest monthly 
decrease since the early part of 1921, 
brought the September index lower than 
that of any month since December, 1941. 
It was only 3.2% higher than in Novem- 
ber of that year, but 107.1% more than 
that of August, 1939. 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InvustRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual 

Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept Aug. Sept. Aug. 
i | implement...........+- iene Ge, 208.1 | 207.97| 190.6 165.9 | 171.9r| 151.8 | 159.77] 316.2 | 382. 5r 
Aare SEE aE RACERS 200.5 | 200.3r| 145.4 84.4 | 110.9r| 61.2 | 81.07] 122.7 | 162.0r 
Hacbnridieboth cred aanisonrtOelhet ascwendons 156.8 | 158.7 | 140.2 84.4 | 88.1r| 75.5 | 80.87] 118.3 | 197.17 
ee EE NE Res :..| 219.5 | 221.1 | 179.5 166.0 | 167.3 | 136.1 | 145.2 | 298.0 | 320.0 
OS ft pen te el pe eee 188.8 | 191.9 | 172.9 33.7 | 32.8| 30.8 | 30.3] 58.3] 58.2 
Electrical manufacturing..........+2.2s0sceee8 203.2 | 205.6r| 178.6 181.4 | 231.87] 159.1 | 219.3 | $24.0 | 451.87 
a ein ee eer kee 204.6 | 204.3r| 185.9 91.5 | 101.5r| 83.2 | 93.77] 170.1 |.191.3r 
Hosiery and knit goods......0s.0++s0.s0s000 227.7 | 226.7 | 200.3 69.2 | 71.1| 60.8 | 68.6 | 138.6 | 144.3 
Tare iead mimetic oe dis Cctv inie 207.0 $10.2 M16 108.0 110.8 75.2 77.7 1656.5 168.9 

ing and finishing..............-- 207.8 F : F .8r : : L : 

eters badeiwork ep Se Oi ss .| 238.3 | 284.7 | 209.7 45.2 | 46.3 | 39.8| 40.1] 94.8] 94.1 
Weal. patkind 4.).oto, 88282 — lols 9 ds skies <ee ~.| 200.0 | 200.2 | 193.4 91.6 | 91.7 | 88.7 | 88.2 | 177.2 | 176.2 
Danek cudavacniatins Seewspes bieer mebotee 186.0.| 185.4 | 177.4 131.7 | 126.9 | 125.5 | 126.4 | 233.6 | 934.9 
apes Dare ate gs bod dans eee 187.3 | 184.5 | 179.8 115.4 | 114.7 | 110.7 | 109.7 | 207.5 | 202.6 
Pree pemdticta se: oa. cine sees as 196.5 | 196.1 | 180.9 158.8 | 157.0 | 146.7 | 145.4 | 287.3 | 284.3 
Printing-took and jobs. sisi 0a.. Ari « icet ees 170.0 | 165.87] 172.4 122.2 | 117.6 | 193.8 | 118.1 | 210.7 | 195.7 
Printing—news and magazine...........-.+++ 177.1 | 176.6 | 170.1 105.0 | 102.1 | 101.0 | 97.6 | 178.6 | 171.9 
ere 8 SOM ee a or ee ee. 193.8 | 197.6 | 189.4 112.3 | 125.4 | 109.8 | 127.4 | 212.7 | 251.6 
Silk and rayon........5. eee eee rete eteees ..| 168.5 | 167.5 | 160.4 85.8 | 86.6 | 81.6 | 83.0 | 137.6 | 139.2 
Wool...... -.- LN Rie dan rere tae 183.8 187.7 Jed. 62:9 188-9 182 8-9, 108.2 108.8 
Fee enh tis is kcask 490.6 | 192.0 | 159.6 144.0 | 156.2 | 122.2 | 180.6 281.8 | 268.0 

j ines and mach ale to0dk eck. acer 208.7 | 215.3 | 186.0 133.7 ; ‘7 | 818. 
3 eps oan Bie ease Seo Rela ie Se 3 190.6 | 202.1 | 160.5 125.7 | 152.9r| 105.8 | 140.27] 201.7 | 283.57 
4, Hardware and small parts............+.- a14.5 | 218.2 | 191.4 129.8 | 152.5 | 115.9 | 140.8 248.4 $05.8 

5. Other products.......20-.+-sseeceees 11{} 204.3 | 213.9 | 179.9 145.2 | 201.5 | 127.9 | 188.6 | 261.2 ‘ 
Wg Mama thiue See Pe er as 201.8 | 203.9r| 172.8 | 179.4r| 162.7 | 168.3r| 105.1 | 119.5ri_ 90.6 | 105.47! 181.6 | 214.47 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data 


are available, hence no indexes are given for the iil § Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber 
ans ; s 
other woolen products, cement, ding. 


promices woolen and worsted goods, 
petroleum refining, “27 Industries, aircraft and shipb f 


‘cotnotes on page 329 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRO 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


InpustRr 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile* 
Boot antl SOO? , hte sare sicreyseansl chains caer yates 
Chemical 

Rayon producing! 
Cotton—North 
Electrical manufacturing 
Furniture® 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Tron and ateel* SS etire icinyeciaiciel soni loved ouerelhs 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber/and millwork.o.6 0c... ces -0- ese 
Wreatapackin Gia emis edsiciesivicies eisieienes carga 6 
Paiht ANG VArDISl, ee seater tsvees cieneyas rapererayt Sis 
Paperzandipulpi.csncs ch eos teens ace eee 
Paper productsse..-. sea = dees aicslolete feleiatione 
Printing—book and job 
Printing—news and magazine.............-. 
Rip bertaeernce tcc malrae ene t cer eerste 


ee 


2. Other rubber products.................- 
ASTIUSES ce PERU eee geese Se etn oko SMO ROG Sorc 
Wools os. sone Nit aE OO eas eee SaaS 

1. Woolen and worsted goods 

2, Other woolen products 
Foundries and machine shops................- 

ER OUITACETIOS Seana sate ete yescas as pateTaneie vole iate re outteuens 

2. Machines and machine tools 

$:- Heavy equipmentcc sac. ot. cccce ce cee 

4. Hardware and small parts............... 

Sl Other products sivesce aieismn ieee osieidenrites 


weer reer eenee 


See footnotes on page 329. 


CEMENT 


Although there were 11% more workers 
employed in the cement industry in Sep- 
tember than in August, the increases were 
the same in the two labor groups so that 
91% of the workers were still classified 
as semi-skilled or skilled. Wage increases 
averaging 4.8% for 13.3% of all workers 
were reported. Hourly earnings, because 
of these increases, did not reflect the full 
effect of the 2.9% drop in the length of the 
work week. The September average of 
$.908 per hour was only 0.4% less than 
the previous month. 


PETROLEUM 


With strikes in the industry, only data 
applying to employees who actually work- 
ed during the month were used in com- 
puting the September averages for the 
petroleum industry. Average hourly earn- 
ings declined only fractionally since Au- 


ee Te aameen 


ALL MALE 


Average Earnings Average Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


gust in spite of the 3.4% decrease in the 
length of the work week. There were two 
factors which tended to offset the effect 
of the shorter hours. Wage increases aver- 
aging 15% for 7.4% of the workers in the 
industry were reported, and the percentage 
of workers classified as semi-skilled and 
skilled was higher than in the previous 
month. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Employment in aircraft factories de- 
clined 19.7% from August to September. 
The layoffs were not evenly distributed 
among the various groups, so that skilled 
male workers made up a greater percent- 
age of the working total in September 
than in August, and women, a smaller per- 
centage. Hourly and weekly earnings and 
average hours of all groups declined over 
the month. Working hours of all produc- 
tion workers averaged 42.5 in September, 


November, 1945 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD __Joveu, 


DUCTION WORKERS', SEPTEMBER, 1945 
because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


FEMALE 


nn een 


preces ere Average Hours 
per Week per 
Hourly | Production Worker 


Weekly E 
Sept. Aug. Sept Aug Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. _ Sept Aug. 

45.6 46 .2r\% .976 |® .955r/$41.42 |B41.97r] 42.5 44.0 

eh wr ian 34.9 35.1r| 1.027 | 1.1167| 33.54 | 37.28r| 32.7 33.47 

40.82 | 42.05 42.2 43.0 .683 .696 | 27.31 | 28.35 40.0 40.7 

50.97 | 54.46 42.5 44.8 804 .805 | 30.52 | 32.89 38.0 40.8 

45.03 | 46.247] 43.1 43.5 761 .1697| 29.49 | 29.76r| 38.8 38.7 

43.16 | 43.61 46.9 47.1 731 .751 | 29.32 | 30.43 40.1 40.5 

54.13 | 61.12 42.8 46.8 899 .925r| 35.87 | 39.447} 39.9 42.7 

49.07 | 49.73r| 44.3 45.1 811 8937] 33.76 | 37.86r} 41.6 42.4 

52.00 | 53.15 43.7 44.6 721 .726 | 28.44 | 29.17 39.5 40.2 

51.35 | 51.65 41.1 40.7 963 .980 | 36.63 | 36.39 38.0 37.1 

47.35 | 47.98 45.6 46.8 857 .837 | 33.11 | 33.63 38.6 40.2 

50.11 | 49.01 43.6 43 .2 . 872 .849 | 87.89 | 33.99 43.4 40.0 

49.25 | 49.13 49.6 49.3 737 .733 | 31.42 | 30.95 42.6 42.2 

48.13 | 50.19 45.0 47.0 873 .875 | 36.08 | 37.77 41.3 43.2 

49.17 | 48.42 50.6 50.5 . 704 687 | 30.08 | 29.32 42.7 42.7 

47.39 | 47.64 46.2 46.5 .692 692 | 28.28 | 28.22 40.9 40.8 

64.92 | 63.03 48.1 47.8r| .689 668 | 30.29 | 28.83 44.0 43.2 

58.58 | 57.50 43.8 43.4 .788 795 | 32.56 | $32.95 41.3 41.5 

59.27 | 63.87 44.9 47.0 .881 .892 | 35.72 | 37.05 40.5 41.5 

60.92 | 66.31 44.2 46.3 | 1.003 | 1.022 | 38.42 | 40.84 38.3 40.0 

55.63 | 58.66 46.6 48.6 789 .788 | 33.46 | 33.80 42.4 42.9 

43.57 | 44.05 47.6 48.1 .692 .691 | 27.11 | 27.41 39.2 39.7 

44.10 | 45.64] 44.2 45.1 .805 .833 | 31.85 | 33.30 39.6 40.0 

43.49 | 45.35 44.6 45.9 .818 .838 | 32.87 | 34.28 40.2 40.9 

44.95 | 46.01 43.6 44.0 777 .824 | 29.75 | 31.61 38.3 38.3 

52.17 | 58.45r) 43.1 46.0 919 981 | 37.43 | 42.11r| 40.7 42.9 

47.98 | 51.68 | 42.4 45.1 888 941 | 35.34 | 38.91 39.8 41.3 

52.83 | 57.46 | 44.9 47.0 870 .938 | 34.83 | 39.66 40.1 42.3 

54.25 | 62.78r} 41.8 45.4 941 | 1.037 | 35.38 | 44.657] 37.6 43.1r 

50.97 | 54.45 44.2 45.8 856 .885 | 33.97 | 36.25 39.7 41.0 

51.80 | 58.35 43.3 46.3 948 | 1.009 | 39.87 | 44.20 42.0 43.8 

$50.33 |$52.617} 43.1 44.3r\8 .775 |$ .794 1$30.96 |$32.447) 40.0 40.8r 
$39.82 |$41.19 43.8 45.1 
58.16 | 60.32 45.1 46.7 
$1.1927|$50.37 |$52.63r] 43.1 44.37 

$1.304 |$1.3237]$56.06 |$60.78r| 43.0 45.9 |$1.032 |$1.0907)$42.82 |$47.927r] 41.5 44.0 

1.4587] 54.26 | 64.607] 39.2 44.3r| 1.043 | 1.1017r} 38.26 | 46.057) 36.7 41.8r 


a drop of 6.0% since August and lower 
than during any month since this survey 
was initiated in December, 1941. 

There were 23.6% fewer workers em- 
ployed in shipyards in September than 
in August, the greatest month-to-month 
decline since employment started down- 
ward from its peak of October, 1948. 
September employment was 61.8% below 
that peak level. As in the aircraft fac- 
tories, the percentage of workers who 
were women was lower in September than 
in the previous month. Hourly earnings 
of all workers dropped 4.8% and weekly 
earnings 15.8%. Working hours were re- 
duced 11.5% in September and averaged 
only 39.1 hours a week. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN SEPTEMBER 

Hourly earnings averaged $1.089 in 
September, 1.3% less than in August. 
They were 0.8% higher than in Septem- 


November, 1945 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS,' SEPT. 1945 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpustRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile* 


Mayon wrodacing s,s. ise Wwe Sere ae 
Cotton North hrccnccre ton. thennosicn oman. 
MUTT OS itso cash asics witets Gates Seite ws = shh 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 
MPORIANC AtROM eset adets is Polos Me css 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lina beriand mulworks << os. occ s se s.cae + 56 
Meat oncking °c. <eccck a iyeey oe oR ows 
Paint-and varnish’: Sasces (os i sso gts 
Panetrand Daly cers. | aos knee raise oe ak se 
I RINOTTCOLINCES aoa 39 0fo 01's Bin Sle aie Dis /S:0 > 
Printing—book and job................-..05- 
Printing—news and magazine............... 
Rubhers sess < Sos SSR hea ss «Sela oka Ss 


1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops..............-.- 
ik JES TG Ge Of «See 


$3. Heavy equipment................----4- 
4. Hardware and small parts.............-. 
6- Other products... 42 .-j.iecisse0> 2% tenicsne 


PE INDURTRIES ce re Ac Aas Ctl. ate thes 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced 


UNSKILLED 


Average Earnin 
we Average Hours 


SEILLED anD SEMI-8KILLED 


Average Earnings 
oe 3 Average Hours 


per Week per 
Production Worker Hourly Weekly Pcie kee 
Aug. Sept. Aug Sept. Aug. 
; 2117, $55.11 |1855.967r; 45.7 | 46.2r 
13r| 35.8 Qrl\ 1. 1,342r| 46.60 | 47.15r| 34.7 | 35.17 
Qr, 43.8 1,005 | 41.84 | 43,097) 42.1 | 42.97 
44] 44.5 Tf 1.279 | 52.74 | 56.65 | 42.0] 44.3 
92r) 42.1 i 1.0987} 46.59 | 47.937] 43.2 | 43.67 
21) 46.6 962 | 44.79 | 45.66 | 47.0 | 47.5 
23r\ 41.8 ite 1,354 | 56.20 | 63.53 | 43.0 | 46.9 
40r| 43.9 ae 1.136r' 50.92 | 51.867) 44.4 | 45.7 
78| 47.1 il 1,230 |.53.34 | 54.72 | 48.3 | 44.5 
1} 40.2 he 1,336 | 54.24 | 54.63 | 41.3] 40.9 
.07 | 46.3 ile 1.056 | 48.57 | 49.19 | 45.5 | 46.5 
09 | 43.6 is 1,220 | 53.92 | 52.82 | 43.6) 43.8 
12r| 48.4 il 1.042r} 51.65 | 51.897) 50.0 | 49.87 
18 | 48.7 ie 1.166 | 50.59 | 53.55 | 43.4] 45.9 
86} 46.6 ite 1.022 | 54.04 | 63.33 |] 52.3] 52.2 
89 | 44.4 ilk 1.110 | 52.23 | 52.32} 47.0} 47.1 
99) 47.1 ale 1.410 | 70.01 | 67.46 | 48.3] 47.8 
58 | 40.5 1. 1.438 | 65.02 | 68.46 | 44.8 | 44.1 
04) 45.7 1. 1,368 | 59.60 | 64.49 | 44.9) 47.1 
48 | 44.9 1. 1.445 | 61.33 | 67.14] 44.1 |) 46.5 
80 | 50.5 1. 1.215 | 55.89 | 58.97 | 46.5 | 48.5 
.61 | 48.5 1. 1.095 | 47.83 | 49.79 | 44.5 | 45.5 
88 | 42.8 it 1.068 | 48.17 | 50.43 | 45.7} 47.2 
.88 | 45.0 it 1,124 | 47.45 | 49.14 | 43.1] 43.7 
83r| 42.8 iz 1.313 | 58.94 | 60.357} 43.1 | 45.9 
42.8 i, 1.201'| 50.13 | 53.95 | 42.3; 44.9 
; 45.1 i 1.250 | 54.04 | 58.77] 44.8 | 47.0 
44.43r| 40.3 il, 1.431 | 56.46 | 65.06r' 42.0 | 45.5r 
44.2 1 1,241 | 53.12 | 56.57 | 44.2 | 45.6 
43.3 i 1.289 | 52.96 | 59.66 {| 43.3 | 46.8 
43.2 $1. $1 .256 7/852 .80 |%55.367r| 42.9 er 
41.5 6.\$ $ .929 |$40.79 1942.18 | 44.1] 45.4 
40.2 al: 1.324 | 60.15 | 62.19 | 45.6 | 47.0 
$1. 2547/52 84 [$55 387] 43.0 | 44.2r 
’ $51.417r} 43.7 | 45.1 181. $1. 33471856. 50 $61 .347) 43.0 | 46.0 
1.016r| 37.84 ; 38.9 | 42.3r| 1. 1.493r! 55.71 | 66.437' 39.2 | 44.57 


hours and payrolls since August, 1943; other indexes since January, 1935" 
‘Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 


or free house rents or other special services rendered by the company to 
employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial 
establishments in many localities, but the part which they play as com- 
pensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study 
of this character. 

1Production and related workers. For definition, see March Manage- 
ment Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and THE CONFERENCE Boarp. 

3Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. Actual 
average figures revised since June, 1939; indexes of employment, man 


Tur ConFERENCE Boarp. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp. 

TNot strictly comparable with data prior to July, 1945; revisions of 
averages for earlier months available at a later date. 

8Principally rugs. 

9Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

revised. 


ber, 1944, and 84.6% above the 1929 
level. 

Weekly earnings declined’ 3.6% during 
the month. They averaged $45.99 in Sep- 
tember, 6.9% less than during the same 
month of last year, but 61.1% more than 
in 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings dropped 3.3% 
in September to a point 8.0% below that 
of September, 1944. They were 51.8% 
higher than in 1929. 

Hours per week were one hour, or 2.3%, 
below the August average and 3.2 hours 


or 7.0% less than the year before. Since 
1929 they have been reduced 12.2%. 

Employment declined 12.1% from the 
previous month’s level. It was 25.1% 
lower than in September, 1944, and only 
4.1% higher than in 1929. 

Man hours were reduced 14% in Sep- 
tember. They were 30.4% less than a year 
ago and 8.7% less than in 1929. 

Payrolls shrank 15.3% over the month 
and 30.3% since September, 1944. Since 
1929 they have risen 67.5%. 

The end of the war brought substantial 


decreases in all the payroll statistics of the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries. Em- 
ployment and man hours showed month- 
to-month declines greater than at any 
time since this survey was initiated, and 
the drop in payrolls was larger than dur- 
ing any month since the early part of 
1921. Hourly earnings, actual and real 
weekly earnings, and average working 
hours all declined for the third consecu- 
tive month. 


a EvizapetH P. ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost 
of Living 
in October 


FTER two successive months of de- 
cline, the cost of living for families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers in October remained virtually 
unchanged from the September level. The 
October index of 106.38 (19283=100) com- 
pares with 106.2 in September, or an in- 
crease of 0.1%. When comparison is 
made with the October, 1944, figure, a rise 
of 1.2% results. 

The purchasing value of the dollar in 
terms of 1923 goods stood at 94.1 cents 
in October, a 0.1% decline below the Sep- 
tember level of 94.2 cents. 


EXPENDITURE GROUPS 


Food, the most heavily weighted and 
hence the most influential component of 
the index, showed only a 0.1% decline be- 
tween September and October. Season- 
ally declining prices for vegetables gener- 
ally reached their end in October and this 
factor was chiefly responsible for the sharp 
tapering off in the large food cost declines 
noted in both August and September. 

Of the other major budgetary categories, 
clothing and sundries showed minor in- 
creases of 0.3% and 0.1%, respectively, 
which offset the 0.1% decline in the food 

‘component. Rents, which were last meas- 
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November, 1945 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923= 100 


SUNDRIES 


0 
“1029 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


ured on May 15, 1945, were again surveyed 
this month. Although several slight in- 
creases in October rental prices were re- 
ported, the housing index remained at 
91.0, its former level. The fuel and light 
index also showed no change. 


CITY INDEXES 


The three months’ trend for an increas- 
ing number of cities to show cost of living 
declines—noted in last month’s report— 
was reversed in October. Between Sep- 
tember and October, living costs rose in 
29 of the 68 cities surveyed, remained un- 
changed in 8 and declined in 26. 

Increases ranged from 0.1% in seven 
cities to 0.8% in Milwaukee and Newark. 
Decreases ranged from 0.1% in 14 cities to 
0.5% in Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon) , 


1938 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


and Spokane. As is generally the case, 
the heavily weighted food component was 
principally responsible for these move- 
ments, either up or down. 

Data for Front Royal, Virginia, became 
available and publication of this index has 
been resumed. Meadville statistics con- 
tinue to be temporarily suspended. 

Between October, 1944, and October, 
1945, increases continued to be the rule. 
They occurred in 61 of the 63 cities and 
ranged from 0.2% in Portland (Oregon) to 
3.9% in Huntington (West Virginia). In 
only Front Royal (—0.2%) and Bridge- 
port (—1.5%) were year-to-year declines 
in the cost of living evident. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date Average of Food Housing! Sundries Value of 
Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas alias 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 2 
1944 October................ 105.0 110.84 91.0 93.6 102.4 | 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November............. 105.3 111.1 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
December.............. 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
1945 January............... 105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
ebruary. ccc. «oeect a 103.5 111.2 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
March DOO UAT ar eae 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
Aprileemte Atsteae: oe: 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 115.8 94.5 
IM ay tox ety etaevane erie koa 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 W556 94.2 
Junesrn trance icac.« 106.9 114.8 91.0 94.7 103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
Duly see Sea eee 106.9 114.9 91.0 94.6 103.8 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 115.3 93.5 
Magusticswie nee: 106.6 113.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 115.4 93.8 
September............. 106.2 112.96 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.2 
Octobernctas ates sities. 106.3 112.8 91.0 94.9 103.9 85.8 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.4 94.1 
Percentage Changes 

Sept. 1945 to Oct. 1945....... : ~ | F 0 +0.6 0 0 0 ‘ 4 

Oct. 1944 to Oct.1945 ........ 41.2 +1.8 0 +1.4 41.5 +1.2 +1.7 0 0 | +1.1 -1.2 
1Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and October 15. aBased on food prices for October 12, 1944. 
3Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. i 


bBased on food prices for September 18, 1945 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbe Pe 
Se as ee ee Hines 
, Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 Crrr 7 
Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 is le eo Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945| Oct. 1944 Ge eed sere: 
‘i Oct. 1945 | Oct. 1945 Oct, 1945 | Oct. 1945 
Akron Chicago ree if 
TS S05 eee aoe 149.7 | 149.2 | 145.7 +0.3 42.7 ipod ante araeree nets eee 145.9] 145.9] 141.4 0 +3,2 
ae Rosusean ice ety o. LIS285|" 1IS389|F Lis.s 0 0 Housing syria ae LOoe cae LO sole LOORS 0 0 
Clothing tee oor Tey Or 129,80) 198064) 40.84 Gi” |) Clothing....65. 05000505 133.7 | 133.7] 133.0r 0 +0.5 
sn and light.......... 124cS0\e La Sue 11875 0 +1.6 Fuel and light.......... 99.9 99.9 98.9 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings Sa ee 120.9} 120.87} 118.7]| +0.1 +1.9 Tlousefurnishings....... 130.1 | 130.0] 125.87) +0.1] +3.4 
nares: Cry 124,2 124.2 123.4 0 +0.6 Sundriessaee een: 119.6 118.1 117.9 +1.3 +1.4 
Weighted Total....... 129.7 | 129.4r} 127.9 +0.2 +1.4 Weighted Total....... 125.7 | 125.3 123.57) +0.3} +1.8 
’ Atlanta Cincinnati 
Food. Pettis Richehent «aide Ria me 151.2 152.0 149.0 —0.5 +1.5 Food #0 ers «tins 
Raueag a. $08 wo <o ds. os 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 0 Housing ogee tee a 
Clothing. sete eee eeeeeee 181.2 130.8 128.8 +0.3 +1.9 Clothing>. peneessh ace 
Fuel and light.......... LISP Se Se Sai) 11S 31 0 -0.7 Kuelland lightesaee ae 
Housefurnishings ites 125.3 125.0 119.5 +0.2 +4.9 Housefurnishings....... 
Sundress co aN ee oe 119.2 P 119.6 118.0 0.3 +1.0 Sundriesarne=- ee. 
. Weighted Totalewe 126.6 126.9 125.0 —0.2 +1.3 | Weighted Lotal....... 
Baltimore ‘ Cleveland | 
Food. Ralete he Ge uwis-widniela ae 148.7 149.5 146.4 -0.5 +1.6 Food 4 Aten iutsen ete 140.5 139.1 +0.2 +1.0 
Housing".........- cea. 108.8 103.2 103.2 0 0 Housing danteesn ance ar 109.7 109.7 0 0 
Arties o.oo 3t. de 182.7} 132.0] 180.4]/ 40.5] +1.8 Clothing®, ao. a 137.5 134.67) +0.2 | +2.2 
Fuel and light.......... TESS LIICSEs 10725 0 +3.5 Fuel and light.......... 104.9 105.9 0 -0.9 
Housefurnishings pas dowe 137.8 | 187.4 | 140.47] +0.3 -1.9 Housefurnishings....... 126.5 130.3 |} +0.2 -2.9 
SHndhess eee ae oe 124.8 | 1295.6 | 195.7 | -0.6 -0.7 Sundriesteraat tee. 128.6 : 128.5 0 +0.1 
Weighted Total....... 129.7 | 130.1 | 128.87 se : Weighted Total....... 128.0 : : +0.2 +0.4 


eee ee eee IG cel) Lore ean 158.0) | OLS | ect Sib bie POOd rir oii, pier eich oneient : +4.2 

te a Re a ee Housing Soha. eiaerr tO. 0 0 
Tega heres ats eoareet é Clothing eee eee oO +1.5 

Fuel and light.......... +3.1 Fuel and light.......... 89.1 0 
Housefurnishings....... : ; : 56] 40.5 Housefurnishings....... 129.7 -0.3 
Sundries eres es? 3 : : : 12 0 Sundriessesem err eos 126.2 +1.4 


Weighted Total....... 


eee see en © 39759) Ss Ol 186.4 fs 00D eRe 8 Eo] ECOG rier: sisstsie aeeteis ote 0.2 +1.6 
aaceveccecscee} 108.7] 103.5] 103.5 | 40.2 | -+0.2 | Hrousing...........-.0- 0 0 
actos ; : : } Glothing ae Soa. s +1.0] +0.6 
Fuel and light.......... ‘ : : : Fuel and light.......... 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings é : : : : Housefurnishings....... +0.38 | +2.2 
Sundries. co. caches «- : : : : , Sundries pagers. 0 +2.1 
1 Weighted Total....... 


ER a asc tte BORE: +3.3 
Housing's. c....<22<0- : : : 0 
Clothing seers. astra +0.3 
Fuel and light......... 2 +0.6 
Housefurnishings....... -0.7 
Sundriesssstic gest ceo erces 42.1 


Weighted Total........ 


8! 145.7r| 143.7] +0.1 ] 41.5 | HOOd.......--. eee eees 9 -0.9 
38 He aen ee oa f ee 
Clothing een. a. 3.09" 130.3 Clothing’. An. -s ut See ; ‘ 
Fuel sil Hightss03.. 5% 113.9 Fuel and light.......... 121.8 +0.7 
Housefurnishings....... 129.9 Housefurnishings....... 126.0 +0.2 
Sundries...........0++: 126.2 Sundries.S:25/55iss ws 122.0 +1.2 
Weighted Total....... : : ; eO% Weighted Total....... 


Chattanooga 


180.8 | 128.9 


r es 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tus ConreRENcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 : Changes 
Crrr Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 
Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 to to 
Oct. 1945 | Oct. 1945 
Duluth 
Rood seater 140.6 141.1 136.7 —0.4 +2.9 
lousing*ass-e-aneeiee 100.2 100.2 100.2 0 0 
Clothing =>. n ane 139.7 | 189.47} 186.67) +0.2 +2.3 
Fuel and light.......... 108.4 108.4 107.5 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings....... 143.7 | 143.7] 140.4 0 +2.4 
Sundries}.0 6 60s occ 119.9 | 119.9 | 117.67 0 +2.0 
Weighted Total....... 125.7 | 125.8r| 123.27} -0.1 | +2.0 
Erie, Pa. 
ood po eer ens 151.3 152.0r} 151.47 -0.5 -0.1 
Housing! 110.2 | 110.2} 110.0 0 +0.2 
Clothing wie canta: ka ce. 149.5 146.6r} 143.2 +2.0 +4.4 
Fuel and light..........| 118.3 116.6 113.0 +1.5 +4.7 
Housefurnishings eR AR 132.0 131.57} 181.0 +0.4 +0.8 
SUNGMES.. 6. Secs Cee 130.9 | 180.67; 127.0 +0.2 +3.1 
Weighted Total....... 134.1 133.8 131 97 +0.2 +1.7 
Fall River 
Food. Be eSUa isis ateuaorene COR 136.9 136.6 186n3 +0.2 +0.4 
Housing! BS Sa Oe ree 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.3 0 0 

Clothingse.-.. macs 138.0 137.7 134.87) +0.2 42.4 
Fuel and light. ens: 115.8 115.8 116.87 0 0.9 
Housefurnishings eon ae 121.1 120.4 | 117.77] +0.6 +2.9 
Sundnies225. sn 128.4 128.4 126.7 0 +1.3 
Weighted Total....... 126.8 126.6 125.8ri +0.2 +0.8 


PAGER. Oricon eee 8 F 
olan cenieten ie ote 3 ‘ 
SHEED ao se Oooo. a0 6 : 3 
AgaUG AOS 3 i : 
Housefurnishings....... 132.4 Je ; 
Sundries............... 116.7. : : ; 
Weighted Total....... 130.3 | 130.3 | 130.6 0 0.2 


oes job DOE Jehe to vf 6 
CY oa heeee eat 5 5 
Pian gnc r as 3 WE 
Fuel and light.......... 113.1 TG yal 111.5 0 +1.4 
Housefurnishings....... 144.9 143.5 140.5 +1.0 +3.1 
Sundriess. Set. «aces. 127.0 127.0 126.0 0 +0.8 
Weighted Total....... 131.9 131.7 129.2 +0.2 +2.1 
Green Bay, Wis. | 
Food. er eatped tis, cderiaueTiate Pay staye 141.1 141.5 132.7 -0.3 +6.3 
Housing!, fcc ae cose 102.8 102.8 102.8 0 0 
Clothing ge traces 139.9 139.9 135.5 0 +3.2 
Fuel and light.......... 109.5 109.5 108.0r 0 +1.4 
Housefurnishings....... 129.4 128.8 130.0 +0.5 -0.5 
Sundriesi...2 6. asses 120.7 120.7 120.8 0 -0.1 
Weighted Total....... 125.7 125.8 EAE -0.1 +2.4 
Houston 
Food. Pee scarce ol ithe viele o 144.9 146.07} 142.8 -0.8 +1.5 
Housing). 222. .....020 +2, 105.7°| 105.7 |- 105.7 0 0 
Clothing (2. <2 de05%s 129.6 | 129.5} 128.1 +0.1] +1.2 
Fuel and light.......... 84.8 84.8 84.8 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 119.4 | 118.4 {| 116.97) +0.8 | 42.1 
Sundries en Maaco. ghee 123.0 1292.7 T2952 +0.2 +0.7 


0 
ing ; : : 0 +0.8 
Fuel and light.......... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 133.3 | 1382.1 | 129.2]/ +0.9| 43.2 
Sundries 7, he saa es oe 129.0 129.1 116.9 —0.1 | +10.4 
Weighted Total....... 131.8 | 131.67] 126.9 || +0.2 | 43.9 


4Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. 


N ; 
2Compilation of indexes temporarily discontinued. ity per es 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 ~| _____Changes_ PL 
Crrr Sept. 1946 | Oct, 1944 
. 1945 1945} Oct. 1944 t ° 
gs Bit Pa Oct. 1945 Oct. 1945: 
Indianapolis 
Boodeseu secre stots. 153.1 152.17} 146.8 +0.7 +4.3 
Housing! oe -dines ostevste: a 107.9 107.9 107.9 0 0 
Clothing fisher resctanterete nea re 127.8r| 127.0r —0.1 +0.6 
Fuel and light......)...] 118.5 | 113.5 | 112.0 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings....... 127.1 | 126.7] 125.5]) 40.3, +1.3 
Siinariessa.c nites seuteet 127.5 127.57} 123.8 0 +3.0 
Weighted Total....... 130.7 | 130747} 127.57) +0.2 +2.5 


Housefurnishings....... 123. 123.37; 123. 0 40.1 
Stindries: 2-8 enre terete 128. 127.9 125. +0.1 +1.8 
Weighted Total....... 125.9 | 125.9 | 123. 0 | +1.9 
Lansing | 
Food-fee Beton ciccp > cies 173.4 172.9 +4.7 
Housing! .feseus sien oe 98.0 98.0 0 
Glothin g:2. See. «etna 130.1} 130.17 +1.7 
Fuel and light.......... 107.6 | 107.6 42.2 
Housefurnishings....... 136.0 | 135.6 +1.7 
Stndriess. ser ees eite es 129.7 | 129.7 +0.2 
eiaiciate .0 9 
Seat oto Clore ietlacorens 4 8 
fe Spee a aienstare ate 2 ae 
i ora Reieioudl ee oher oe we ae 
Fuel and light.......... 93.4 93.4 
Housefurnishings....... 121.8 | 121.0 
Sondries Gat See. ioe 124.5 | 124.5 
Weighted Total....... 128.0 128.2 


ee a 
ee ee ee 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries.) Mabini. ace 


Ce ee ee a ad 
er) 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries...... Ps Me dere 


se eenee 


ay cee) ewes, mega lep a (Teste 


Clothing) SAV; ...¢tuas ‘a 
Fuel and light.......... sh 
Housefurnishings....... na. 
Sundries). eens eee ; 


eee eee 


S19) el 8) e)-0l a\'e 1d, oes) exe ere. 


Fuel and light.......... ) 
Housefurnishings....... 131.1 me 
Sundriess S.uot.c cots 114.4 +0.1 
Weighted Total....... | 128.3 +1.4 
rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


———_—_—_—_—_=—_=_=_=—__—_————————————— 


SSS 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 Cir Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 
Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945} Oct. 1944 to to Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 to to 
Oct. 1945 | Oct. 1945 Oct. 1945 | Oct. 1945 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Poa et ace. CG SEES le SPY Tae (oes ae ae ed UR te A 145.9} 145.6] 143.4] 40.2] 41.7 
Pocmingh. faces siden se 103.4 | 108.4] 1038.4 0 0 Housing!..............-| 104.2 | 104.2] 104.2 0 0 
TE. ao ie Sieg a ih 140.7| 140.0] 136.2) 40.5| +3.8 | Clothing...............] 124.9 | 124.9] 124.77 0 +0.2 
Fuel and light.......... 112.3} 112.3] 109.8 0 +2.3 | Fuel and light.......... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 129.4 129.1 129.5 +0.2 -0.1 Housefurnishings....... 133.2 | 132.0] 129.1 +0.9 +3 .2 
RiMCries et eens. 124.0 | 122.5] 121.6) 41.2] +2.0 SHUI See ie ow: OO 117.8 | 117.87) 116.57] 0 +1] 
Weighted Total....... 127.1] 196.1] 124.9!) +0.8|] +1.8 Weighted Total....... 126.4 | 126.2| 124.87) +0.2| +1.3 
Minneapolis Philadelphia 
re egg oe BOR Re ot thie aes Pe USO SOO 06.4 | PRo0d sie ote oy 140.3] 141.8] 188.6]) -0.7} 41.2 
GET att Ae 103.7 | 103.7] 103.7 0 0 Housing! 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 0 0 
Clothing. .. 136.8 | 186.2] 184.5) +0.1| +1.8 | Clothing............... 131.3 | 182.1| 180.7/| -0.6] 40.5 
Fuel and light.......... 105.5 | 105.4 | 104.3 || 40.1 | 41.2 | Fuel and light.......... 115.4] 115.6) 110.3] -0.2| +4.6 
Housefurnishings....... 126.2 | 196.0} 122.4]) +0.2] +8.1 Housefurnishings....... 131.9} 131.5} 127.9] +0.3) +3.1 
RO) LEC TE by Tors ESE RES, Set 123.2 123.3 120.9r} 0.1 +1.9 Suimaries atacrteuste ors letcesiels 125.1 125.6] 125.3r) -0.4 -—0.2 
Weighted Total....... 128.3 | 128.2] 196.9r! 40.1] 41.1 Weighted Total....... hall en arfetey eset -0.5| +0.9 
Muskegon | Pittsburgh 
OU. Se oes Bocce 168.1] 166.6 | 159.3) 40.9| +65.5 Pood Ooch es ee ones 143.7 | 143.3 1al2 +0.3 | +1.8 
GNSn gt see cision, « - 115.2 | 115.2] 115.2 0 0 Housing rae se tai 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Cibtienigeg eo tctok. 131.0 | 129.9 | 181.37} +0.8 =0,2,| Clothing. 0.00... 5... 130.8 | 130.9} 130.6 0.1] +0.2 
Fuel and light 115.5] 115.5 | 114.6 0 +0.8 | Fuel and light.......... 113.4 | 113.47} 110.3 0 +2.8 
ishings....... 92 Q 1.7. | Housefurnishings....... 122.6| 121.9] 118.6] 40.6, +3.4 
Housefurnishings....... 19279 5 191 Och 120M a One. | SctaL: ; gs : 
eT oe Ee ae 122.2] 191.6] 120.6] +0.5| +1.8 | Sundries............... 119.5] 119.9] 119.3] -0.3] +40.2 
Weighted Total....... 184.1 | 133.4] 181.07) +0.5 +24 Weighted Total....... 125.7 | 125.67; 124.4] +0.1 +1.0 
Newark oi Portland, Ore. 
Roadetts tees eee 141-3 |. 188.8 |” 186.6} 41.8") +3.4. | Food....0. 050.205... 146.9} 148.5 | 145.9 -1.1} -+0.7 
Housing". .............. 101.4 | 101.4] 101.4 0 0 Housing". gscraccs eBae 110.0 | 110.0] 110.0 0 0 
Clothin 197.4 | 197.7 | 1927.5 0.2 0.1 Clothing acces conte 142.6] 141.47) 140.8 +0.8 +1.3 
- 4 =: ee Bs. ; ; 0.9 | Fuel and light.......... 124.9 | 194.9] 124.9 0 0 
Fuel and light.......... 103.7 | 103.7] 102.8 0 +0. ight z beers Gp pate . F 
Housefurnishings....... 134.7] 184.1} 187.1]} 40.4 -1.8 oe 2 vOGsue ee eee aes as af ms 
Sundvieg i 3S. 119.8] 119.5] 119.6]/ +0.3| +0.2 undriess kde Sinks : -0. 
Weighted Total. ....:. 124.6| 123.61 122.8]/| 4+0.8| +1.5 Weighted Total....... 128.1 | 128.7r| 127.9 -0.5| 40.2 
OOS SS=S=0asoaos>oaoaoaa roo 
New Haven Providence 
SSE BR PRE 135.3 | 184.9| 134.4]/ 40.38] +0.7 | Food.................. 140 : ue A ees aU! bg % 
WGUSAG col as om Seno 105.8 | 105.3 | 105.3 0 ay ee Seatac OO” us abe ached : oar 
Mabie. Pe. tS 134.2] 130.9] 128.6r] +2.5 ; COR Base giesrets. EM é ‘ : 
Fuel cn Sei... 22-5: 108.1] 108.1] 111.8 0 -3.3 | Fuel and light.......... 109.4 | 109.4] 114.27 0 -4,2 
Housefurnishings....... 198.5] 128.1| 124.4]/ 40.3] +3.3 geben 2 Pere: ae sae a 3 es ee 
Srmdries se gst ssn W141 a ies -0.1 0.2 undries..........++.+-| 125.5 | 125.8 | 121.3 | -0.2|_ 43.5 
Weighted Total....... 120.3| 119.9| 119.8]} +0.3| +0.4 Weighted Total....... 127.3 | 127.5 | 124.77] -0.2| +2.1 
eee s____ aan ee Se a ee eee = —_________—_- _______—_______.,_} 
New Orleans Richmond 
TS ae Oper ee 149.6] 150.47] 145.8]) -0.5| 42.6 | Food................+5 163.4 | 162.3 ae ee 4-0 
i 0 Galo | melousine!-ascese. tet roe- 103.1 | 103.1 03. 

Horiing? ay See =o ne ae UE : ? ae bl seas jastaes tepsoth List 2 baaposeeeoes 
1 NIG ne oe oes o - + . ni ah eee ei, @' 'e pa we we . . . e 
Ful me Lett bes 85.8 85.8] 85.7 0 +0.1 | Fuel and light.......... 106.0 | 106.0] 104.8 <a oe mi 
H furnishi a 124.5 194.1 123 .2r|) +0.3 +151 Housefurnishings....... 122.0 191-4 | -191,2 +0. +0.7 
AE DRA 123.1| 123.3| 192.8] ~0.2| 40.7 | Sundries..-.......-..-. 119.8 | 119.2 | 117.2 || +0.5|_+2.2 

Weighted Total....... 130.4| 130.7] 128.47] -0.2| +1.6 Weighted Total.....-- ER Rae eA Beek oor 
Roanoke, Va. 
New York 3 
Pia 2o ase. Ponce: 144.0] 141.2] 140.0] -0.1] +0.7 Food... . AAD A ee 180-8 50:8 ae aoe eee 
Pousiigetcwts ences) = 100.8 | 100.8 el ; : igts ies ae Re vteroa nena 1 Aili Teste rag ath a eee 
pn ae 109.3 109.8 | 107.5 0 | +9.1 | Fuel and light.......... 109.8 | 109.8 | 107.9 o | 41.8 
ie cl apd ight. eee 1393.2 | 132.7| 130.8] +0.4| +1.8 | Housefurnishings....... 195.4 | 124.8] 122.0 +0.5 42.8 
Ms a ; Sundries ‘| 192.2 | 122.1] 122.0]} +0. +0. 
| Sundriess.+ 2) sos -s<*- 193.6 | 123.7] 122.3 eee) eh 1 Bp re ch ees a ae eas ec Ra 
| Weighted Total.......|/ 125.9 | 125.9 | 125.0 o | 40.7 Weighted Total....... 131.2 | 131.07] 130.0] +0.2 | +0.9 
. Seen ea ns ee SE oooooOooeoms— SS" _—_ 000 Ooooom™'" 
Z chester > 
Omaha - Mo 
Food 149.7 149.5 148.2 +0.1 +1.0 Food. pee ae EET 149 Jl ae : # oe ; ray po 
Housing! 0.2.2.2... Sper etek ay re Le oun ote i WS ae 1384 131.9 || +1.0}] 42.2 
me EOS 128.5) -1. ; othing Piet ngs a AON : : . 2. 
a ean gt amg ae Fee er 0 | 41.7 | Fuel and light ot 123.6 | 123.6] 117.9 0 | +4.8 
Pol apd Teght. snc:ia2+2 Speen rer +0.1| +4.1 | Housefurnishings....... 139.1 | 138.87} 136.07] +0.2| +2.3 
House nag eee ae 130.9 | 130.4] 128.4] +0.4| +1.9 


. &= : 3 i . ss - : 4 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tuer CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crry Crry Sept. 1945] Oct. 1944 


Sept. 1945 | Oct. 1944 
to to 
Oct. 1945 | Oct. 1945 


Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945] Oct. 1944 Oct. 1945 | Sept. 1945] Oct. 1944 to to 
Oct. 1945 | Oct. 1945 


Rockford, Ill. Spokane 

Food... citcamtine sess cc 148.2 148.8 0.4 +3.0 Mood. nvntiastrcce savers 143.7 145.5 139.4 1.2 +3.1 
Housing!:2 <o5s<ciisccmee 138.1} 188.1 0 0 Housing! sn... se ascis 102.0] 102.0] 102.0 0 0 
Clothing............... 131.6 | 181.5 Aos0t| es on | Clothing See ren 124.5 | 124.5] 124.1 0 +0.3 
Fuel and light.......... 115.8 115.8 0 +1.9 Fuel and light........ ..| 184.7 134.7 133.9 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings....... 131.4} 130.9 +0.4 +0.1 Housefurnishings....... 182.7 | 182.7] 182.9 0 0.2 
Sundries eyererscrete et: ive ess 122.4 122.3 +0.1 +0.3 Sundries cose eels cies 120.0 119.9 118.5 +0.1 +1.3 

Bowoag5 ‘ , ; ; +1.4 Weighted Total.......] 127.2 127.8 125.3 -0.5 +1.5 


eee eee e eee ee eee, 2£U0.6 | LUBE | LUGE YO PI .D fF HED fF TROUSER. ee ee ee ee ee enn 


Fuel and light.......... : 
Housefurnishings....... 130. 
Sundries eis seems 119. 


Fuel and light.......... ; ‘ 4 
Housefurnishings....... 141. 140. 144. +0.3 
Sundries.c2. 2 608 0s. 0s 124. 124, 122, 0.2 


ee ee ee oe Se A | © is ot? es ee S009 SR ee ee 


Fuel and light.......... 


Fuel and light.......... 


Housefurnishings....... 118. Housefurnishings....... 123. 122 122 +0.2}) +0 
Sundries............... 17. Sundries... 5 acces a on 129. 129 127 : +1 
Weighted Total....... 126.8 
St. Paul 
OOd sae rercn ek 141.5 141.67) 142.4 -0.1 -0.6 
‘Housing! tees = onic 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 
Clothing eh s.c5 seen. - 127.2 127.5r| 124.7 -0.2 +2.0 
Fuel ee) Mi ghtecc socio 108.5 108.3 106.6 +0.2 +1.8 
Housefurnishings a eeneters 128.4 128.1 125.8 +0.2 +2.1 
Sundries............... 122.8 122.9 120.8 -0.1 +1.7 
Weighted Total....... 124.0 124.17} 123.27) -0.1 +0.6 
San Francisco - Oakland 
Food. 36 e .ee 148.0 147.6 145.3 +0.3 +1.9 
Housing! : 100.9 | 100.9 100.9 0 0 
Clothing .5-5ec. 135.4 135.6r| 133.8 -0.1 +1.2 
Fuel and light.......... 90.1 90.1 89.8 0 +0.38 
Housefurnishings....... 125.0 | 124.7] 121.97) 40.2] 42.5 
Sundries............... 123.8 124.1 123.4 0.2 +0.3 
Weighted Total....... 127.8 | 127.8r} 1926.5 0 +1.0 
ee i : 
Fuel ond ighfeco. ce oes Me fecm bre | Pigidince gies geen 108.7 
Housefurnishings....... 121.8 +0.6} +0.7 Housefurnishings....... 184.1 a . 
Sundtien Heine a5. s-- 121.6 +0.4} +0.4 | Sundries............... 117.6 +0.9 
Weighted Total....... 128.6 +0.21 +0.4 Weighted Total....... 180.0 +0.9 


evcscseccoe ef PUD fF PUD F PU. cece eee eee ef 60] OCOD L TC POOd... 
eee we ee 
ary 


ep erere ie Wie! ki A a et REVO soe efersa, «Pe Ul eee ELOUSING.. 5.96 
teen eae 


wcovseese| +0.5 | +4.0 | Clothing........ 0 , 
J +0.7 Fueland isi 0 | +41.1 | Fuel and light... Fuel and light... 
Housefurnishings.| -++-0.2 +2.1 Housefurnishings aN ‘ 40.7 pire ee be 
Sundries......... 0 +5.5 | Sundries........ +1.3 1€8........ 0 ; Sundrisea 7 i ca om ake 


Weighted Total.| +0.2 | +2.7 | Weighted Total. — ; ; 
Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15, Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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Weighted Total.| 0.1 | 42.2 
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Labor Press Highlights 


Supports Railroaders’ Demands 


The American Federation of Labor will 
support the demands of the AFL railway 
employees department, according to 
Weekly News Service (AFL) “for a 36- 
hour week for railroad shopcraft em- 
ployees without reduction in pay.” AFI. 
executive council calls for “demise of 
NWLB and end of wage controls.” 


Ask 75-cent Hourly Minimum 


“Nearly all railroad unions have now 
swung into action in the battle for pay 
raises, or for shorter hours without reduc- 
tion in earnings,” reports Labor (rail- 
road brotherhoods). Maintenance work- 
ers unions are also asking for mediation 
of all cases. 


Lewis Endorses Full-employment Bill 


The fullmployment bill receives John 
L. Lewis’ approval in the United Mine 
Workers Journal. Believing that in the 
years to come, fewer men are going to be 
able to produce more goods, he suggests 
it is “vitally necessary for the Congress 
and the government, in any consideration 
or adjustment of the employment oppor- 
tunity in question, in the future to have 
equal power to deal with the number of 
productive hours under which industry 
will operate.” 


Makes Plea for Piecework 


The ultimate elimination of week work 
is the goal of ILGWU, states David Gin- 
gold, director of the union’s cotton gar- 
ment department, adding that the new 
policy will involve engineering studies by 
the union. The objective is to remove a 
system which “is as outmoded as a foot- 
power sewing machine. We seek the 
change to piecework because, as a union, 
we desire to deal with known and know- 
able quantities rather than with ambigu- 
ous terms.” Justice. 


Navy Yard Work Continues 


Union leaders of the AFL metal trades 
are meeting with Navy Department offi- 
cials in Washington in order to secure 
wage increases to make up for the re- 
duction in take-home pay of “more than 
half a million workers in Navy yards and 
other military establishments,” says the 
Ohio State Labor News (AFL). The Navy 

1From the October labor press. 


Department, it declares, has assured the 
metal trades unions that “Navy yards are 
likely to keep operating at a fairly high 
level for some time.” 


To Back Seniority for Women 


United Automobile Worker (CIO) 
states that during the postwar period 
“seniority rights of women members must 
receive the same kind of protection and 
backing as those of any other members.” 
The union offers all its affiliated locals the 
assistance of its international offices in 
protecting seniority rights of women em- 
ployees. UAW-CIO is also planning in- 
tensive educational campaigns for all its 
members. 


Seek Better Work Conditions 


Railroad employees feel that the rail- 
roads must bring their roadway and 
equipment up to date as well as “mod- 
ernize present wage rates and working 
conditions,” according to The Railroad 
Trainman. A national conference is 
planned to discuss proposals by the op- 
erating brotherhoods “for a 25% wage in- 
crease and certain changes in rules.” 


Negotiate Air-line Agreements 


Labor (railroad brotherhoods) reports 
negotiation of a contract between the 
Eastern Airlines and the IAM-AFL which 
includes provision for a 48-hour pay, 40- 
hour work week and covers all ground me- 
chanics and allied workers. A similar 
agreement has been made with the United 
Airlines covering 1,700 mechanics and ap- 
prentices. Harvey Brown, IAM president, 
has announced that these agreements will 
be a pattern for the union to follow with 
“other air lines and hundreds of indus- 
tries.” 


AFL Estimates High Unemployment 


The importance of “keeping industry 
at a high level of operation so there will 
be jobs for demobilized servicemen and 
war workers,” is stressed by Labor's 
Monthly Survey (AFL), which also re- 
ports that the number out of work “is 
much higher than the number who claim 
compensation.” It estimates that 3 mil- 
lion workers were unemployed throughout 
the country on October 1 and “claims for 
unemployment compensation — increased 
from 155,000 just before V-E day to 
1,635,000 on September 29.” 


AFL Opposes Continuation of NWLB 


Weekly News Service (AFL) reports 
that the executive council of the AFL is 
opposed to “continued federal economic 
regulations.” The council opposed the 
continuation of the National War Labor 
Board on the ground that prolongation 
of the life of the NWLB would result in 
increased strikes, “forcing labor and man- 
agement to go to the government .. . 
instead of settling differences through col- 
lective bargaining.” 


For Easier Veteran Employment 


The veterans’ committee of the CIO is 
supporting HR-1533, according to The 
CIO News. This bill provides that the 
Veterans Administration “repay benefits 
paid to veterans injured in industrial ac- 
cidents.” Clinton S. Golden, committee 
chairman, states that “many employers 
do not wish to hire veterans because they 
fear they will incur double liability in un- 
employment compensation -cases.” 


CIO Organizes Air-line Employees 


Thirty-seven locals of the Air Line Me- 
chanics Association (formerly an inde- 
pendent union) will function as local un- 
ions of the UAW-CIO air-line mechanics 
department, United Automobile Work- 
er (CIO) states. Plans are also being 
formulated, it says, to organize the entire 
air lines industry. 


Explains FAA Stand 


The Supervisor, official monthly publi- 
cation of the Foreman’s Association of 


-America, contains a statement by FAA 


President Robert H. Keys, that “prior to 
1937, we foremen, as a rule, were accorded 
a reasonable degree of recognition, re- 
sponsibility and equitable treatment. Of 
course, the treatment varied in different 
plants, for each factory management had 
its own concept of industrial relations, 
such concept stemming from the employ- 
er’s character and sense of moral obliga- 
tion.” 

Mr. Keys points out that “wage in- 
equities, lack of seniority rights, absence 
of practical grievance procedure, overtime 
work without compensation and lack of 
security” are factors which have con- 
tributed to the argument that foremen 


have been receiving “unfair treatment.” 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE. new chairman of the National 

War Labor Board, Lloyd K. Garri- 
son, has made it clear that the current 
general policy of the board is to proceed 
largely on a case-by-case basis for the re- 
mainder of its existence. 

On September 26, the board voted 
unanimously in favor of terminating its 
existence by the end of this year. On 
October 17, definite procedural steps were 
announced for the purpose of facilitating 
the task of winding up operations. The 
main elements of these steps are: 


“1, In general, no further directive 
orders will be issued by the National 
War Labor Board or by the regional 
boards or industry commissions. In- 
stead, recommendations to the parties 
as to the appropriate terms of settle- 
ment will be issued. 

“2. No appeals from WLB recom- 
mendations on new cases will be per- 
mitted. 

“3. On hold-over cases the board and 
its agencies will issue directive orders 
as heretofore. 

“4, On cases received by WLB on 
and after October 22 and in which the 
parties jointly stipulate that they will 
be bound by the board’s decision, the 
board will designate an arbitrator to 
make a final and binding decision, if 
the parties wish.” 

On October 19, the board amended the 
latter provision to provide that directive 
orders rather than recommendations may 
be issued in cases not voted on prior to 
October 22, 1945, in which parties sub- 
sequently stipulate to accept the order of 
the board’s agent as final. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9651 


Executive Order 9651, issued by Presi- 
dent Truman on October 30, marks im- 
portant changes in wage-stabilization 
policy on wage increases involving price 
increases. It takes the form of an amend- 
ment to Order 9599, adding a new Section 
VI. Section VI-1 states: 


“The Stabilization Administrator. . . 
shall approve . . . a wage or salary in- 
crease falling into any one of the fol- 
lowing three classes in any case in 
which such increase has been found 
by the National War Labor Board 
or other designated agency to be neces- 
sary to correct a maladjustment or in- 
equity which would interfere with the 
effective transition to a peacetime 
economy”: 


“A. Increases where the percent- 
age increase in average straight-time 
hourly earnings in the appropriate 
unit since January, 1941, has not 
equaled the percentage increase in 
the the cost of living between Janu- 
ary, 1941, and September, 1945. 

“B. Increases necessary to correct 
inequities in wage rates or salaries 
among plants in the same industry 
or locality, with due regard to nor- 
mal competitive relationships. 

“C. Increases necessary to insure 
full production in an industry, desig- 
nated by the Stabilization Adminis- 
trator, which is essential to reconver- 
sion and in which existing wage rates 
or salaries are inadequate to the re- 
cruitment of needed manpower.” 


Interpreting the New Order 


An “Interpretative Bulletin on Execu- 
tive Order 9651” has been issued by Sta- 
bilization Director John C. Collet. It 
contains seventeen questions and answers, 
among which are the following: 


“Q. What will be the practical effect 
of the first of the above standards? 

“A. The cost of living in the nation as 
a whole has increased approximately 
30% since January, 1941. If the aver- 
age straight-time hourly earnings of em- 
ployees in the appropriate unit have 
increased by less than 30% since Janu- 
ary, 1941, this standard will permit the 
removal of price obstacles to a wage 
increase sufficient to make up the dif- 
ference. 

“Q. What will be the practical effect 
of the second of the above standards? 

“A. Wartime dislocations and changes 
in conditions growing out of the war 
have resulted in various distortions in 
wage relationships in these inter-plant 
situations. It will permit greater flexi- 
bility in the correction of distorted wage 
relationships than was possible under 
the rigid requirements of wartime wage 
standards as applied in the so-called 
‘bracket system.’ Since wage increases 
under this standard will be made on a 
plant rather than an industry basis. 
the standard is unlikely to have a ma- 
terial effect on commodity price levels. 

“Q. What will be the practical effect 
of the third of the above standards? 
~ “A. Continuous studies are being made 
of the problems of reconversion indus- 
tries, in consultation with industry, la- 
bor and other government agencies. 
Whenever it is determined that existing 
wages in a particular industry are in- 
adequate to recruit needed manpower 


and this inadequacy is causing a bottle- 
neck which is retarding reconversion, 
the Stabilization Administrator will so 
announce. It is expected that few in- 
dustries will be found to fall in this 
category.” 


Section VI-1-B. This section of the or- 
der states in effect that the stabilization 
administrator will approve pay increases 
involving price relief if they are “necessary 
to correct inequities in wage rates or 
salaries among plants in the same industry 
or locality, with due regard to normal 
competitive relationships.” This provision 
in the new Presidential order seems likely 
to be given considerable attention by em- 
ployers. An editorial’ in Business Week 
states that “it opens the way for some 
big-time wage increasing.” Following are 
some excerpts from the editorial: 


“ 


. there are often great differ- 
ences in the rates of pay for the same 
job in different plants in the same lo- 
cality. The board ran into cases where 
the difference between the lowest and 
the highest rate was more than 50%.... 

“The position of organized labor nat- 
urally tends to be that the payment of 
anything less than the highest rate for 
the industry and the locality presents 
a prima facie case of an ‘inequity.’” 


TRANSITION WAGE POLICY 


The new wage stabilization policy set 
forth in Executive Order No. 9599 on 
August. 18 was designed to confine in- 
creases in wage rates mainly ta. cases 
where there will be no adverse effect on 
prices. In all cases where higher prices 
are to be a direct result of a wage increase 
the approval of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion’ is necessary. 
A recent economic study* indicates that 
the policy of gearing permitted wage in- 
creases to cases where no price increase 
will be demanded is unworkable and un- 
satisfactory. This study points out three 
assumptions that are implicit in this pol- 
icy: 


“1. Workers, employed by companies 
which cannot afford to pay higher wages 
under present ceilings, will remain satis- 
fied with their present wage rates while 
other workers in the industry receive 
increases; 

1Business Week, November 10, 1945. 

2Effective September 20 as directed by Executive Order 
No. 9620. : 

’National Industrial Conference Board. Studies in 
Business Economics, No. 1, ““Wages During the Transition.” 
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Bes Higher wages affect prices only 
through higher costs and not through a 
more insistent demand; and 

“3. Employers can always foretell the 
effect on costs of given wage changes 
and that these effects will not change 
with the passage of time.” 

A further statement on this policy made 
in the study is reproduced here: 
_ “A policy that permits voluntary wage 
increases when the employers certify 
that no price increase will be necesssary 
creates many problems. Wage rates 
within industries, within areas, and be: 
tween industries are closely interre- 
lated. Wage increases permitted to one 
segment of an industry on the ‘no-price 
increase’ test will arouse deep dissatis- 
faction among employees in other com- 
panies which cannot afford to grant 
such increases. Voluntary increases will 
inevitably become the excuse for de- 
mands by other employees for equal 


Employment 


MPLOYMENT declined in Septem- 
ber by more than one and one-half 
million, reflecting contract terminations 
after V-J day. The number of employed or 
in uniform totaled 61.8 million, a drop of 
3.5 million, or 5%, from September, 1944. 
Civilian employment stood at 49.7 million, 
1.6 million below the August total, and 
fully 7% less than last September. 

Manufacturing employment fell from 
13.2 million in mid-August to 11.6 million 
in mid-September, its lowest point in four 
years. This represents a drop of 12% for 
the month and 24% for the year. Em- 
ployment reductions were most severe in 
the transportation equipment, electrical 
machinery, other machinery, and chemi- 
cals groups. Reductions in employment 
were also registered in all but three of the 
nonmunitions industries. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the rate of curtailment in employ- 
ment resulting from termination of war 
production slowed up from September 1 
to October 1. Stability of employment in 
the metal-chemical-rubber industries is 
expected in the near future. A decline of 
only 600,000 was shown from September 1 
to October 1, as against a net reduction 
of more than 1.4 million in munitions em- 
ployment from August 1 to September 1. 
In manufacturing industries other than 
those formerly engaged in munitions pro- 
duction, there were small gains in employ- 
ment. This represents a reversal of the 


downward trend experienced by these in- 


dustries during the war years. 
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treatment. It is difficult to see how 
this pressure can be resisted. Experi- 
ence to date has indicated conclusively 
that it is exceedingly difficult to with- 
hold a wage privilege from one em- 
ployee when his next-door neighbor 
has had it. However, employers have 
differing margins of profits. If wage 
rates voluntarily increased by one em- 
ployer should constitute the ‘involun- 
tary’ standard by which awards may be 
imposed by the board in dispute cases, 
then general increases will be accom. 
plished which may well defeat the ob- 
jective of increasing peacetime produc-~ 
tion and employment, because profits 
which are so essential to industrial ex- 
pansion will be impaired. Under these 
conditions, the demand for price in- 
creases will be irresistible.” 


E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 


in September 


Construction, transportation, and the 
service industries reported losses for the 
month, ranging from 323,000 for the serv- 
ices to 36,000 for transportation. Of the 
three, only construction was below the 
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but a decline of approximately 500,000, 
or 4%, from the previous year. The num- 
ber of family workers exceeded the total 
for August by 300,000, or 4%. A decline 
of more than 70,000 in the number of 
hired workers brought the total to 2,654,- 
000. Both family and hired workers were 
below the level of last September. 


OCTOBER TRENDS 

The sharp declines in employment which 
occurred in September have been slowed 
considerably in October, according to pre- 
liminary estimates. As against a loss of 
1,700,000 in September, employment de- 
clines in nonagricultural establishments 
amounted to less than one-half million. 

Manufacturing employment dropped by 
more than 150,000. While further reduc- 
tions of employment in some war plants, 
especially those engaged in the comple- 
tion of aircraft and shipbuilding contracts, 
are expected, the bulk of cutbacks appear 
to have already been made. Except for 
aircraft and shipbuilding, which continue 
to shrink, the heavy industries actually 
showed a slight rise in employment. The 
automobile industry reported the largest 
increase of 38,000 workers. Return to 
civilian production was also responsible 
for the lesser increases in the nonferrous 
and machinery group. Employers in in- 
dustries other than aircraft, shipbuilding 


Employment and Unemployment 
In Thousands 


ee ee 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment, 33.5.6. ceiver sient cleiminaccgeieeslewte « 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. . 


Total employment..........cssceececeseseccees 
Agriculturesy ee cin cu niece ris ele ale see cree 
Forestry and fishing. .........0¢sseeeeeereseers 
Pital sndusteynn a oiiares cocci eio ie visa loner aries 
Extraction of minerals. .............0eeeeeees 
Manufacturing...... Sn agetamamonatto.. Sm oe 
Gonstructionin cca. tere ccie stop a les eo tolssolensners ernie 
Transportation. ........ccceesccrereresvccces 
Publigsutilities, c.ccce 0009 so rtie eres ete eles segs 
Trade, distribution and finance............++.5+- 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)....... 
Miscellaneous industries and services......-...--- 


1Subject to revision. 


level of employment attained twelve 
months previous. 

Gains for the month were shown by 
trade, public utilities, and mining. The 
first two industries were above the level 
of employment reached last September, 
while mining had 35,000 less than last 
year. 

Farm employment rose seasonally by 
less than one-quarter of a million, bring- 
ing the total number of persons at work 
on farms in September to 11.0 million. 


This represents a rise of 2% over August, | . 


1945 71944 1943 
Sept.1 Aug.t July Sept. Sept 
5,498 7,233 7,770 9,329 8,791r 
61,835 | 63,544 | 64,058 65,337 | 64,464 
10,980 | 10,760 | 10,856 A 
168 170 171 183 195 
17,749 | 19,420 | 19,685 21,299 | 22,362 
594 593 594 629 688 
11,580 | 13,196 | 13,465 15,214 | 16,399 
1,364 1,408 1,405 1,432 1,650 
3,244 3,260 3,265 3,078 2,598 
968 962 956 946 1,026 
7,523 7,403 7,425 7,430 7,404 
24,033 | 24,356 | 24,477 23,521 | 21,351 
1,381 1,434 1,445 1,464 1,432 


and ordnance predict a large absorption of 
workers in the next few months. ; 

All but two of the nondurable goods 
groups—food and chemicals—increased 
employment in October. Trade and con- 
struction reported gains, trade the largest 
September-October increase on record. 
These gains were more than offset by large 
reductions in government, service and 
mining employment. 


Rosatyn D. Simcen 
Division of Business Statistics 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS', OCTOBER 1-31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 


ACF—Brill Motors Company................. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aetna Life Insurance Company and affiliates... .| Hartford, Conn. 


American Airlines, Inc........................| Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Company. .... Latrobe, Pa. | 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company...| New York City 


Association of Wholesale Food Merchants....... New York City 
Board of Estimate of New York City...........| New York City 
BostonStore iat ee eae hee a ees Chicago, Ill. 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation.......... 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company || Western New York 
Lockport-Newfane Power & Water Supply 
Company starter oe ae ee 
Celanese Corporation of America.............. Cumberland, Md. 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company.............. Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company........... Cincinnati, Ohio 


CityroliNewsY orkees Att tn te a Berea. New York City 
Deh Clark Companyaae eid ice aa: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Diamond Alkali Company................. '...| Fairport Harbor, Ohio 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company......... Belle, W. Va. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
Eastman Kodak Company..................- 
GreasonsWorkscasne tins es So ee ee Rochester, N. Y. 
General Railway Signal Company............. 
Stromberg-Carlson Company................. 
Ford Manufacturing Company................ Waterford, N. Y. 
Samuel Greenfield Company.................. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc........... Jersey City, N. J. 
Hickock Manufacturing Company............. Rochester, N. Y. 
HormelsSa Company... ns soe oe aa Austin, Minn. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company.............. Indiana 
Johnson Fare Box Company.................. Chicago, Ill. 
A, and M. Karagheusian, Inc.................. i and Roselle Park, 

N. J. 

Lingerie Manufacturers Association............ New York City 
Midtown Realty Owners Association........... New York City 


Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations, Inc. 


Moose River Shoe Company.................. Old Town, Maine 
National Licorice Company................... Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Retail Apparel Merchant Association.| New York City 


Remarks 


All classifications except trainees, janitors, 
sweepers and cleaners. Retroactive June 19, 
1943. Former aircraft workers excluded 

Home office and field employees; work week 
cut to 40 hrs. 

Work week cut to 40 hrs. All employees except 
sales personnel and 10% covered by union 
contract 

Retroactive Aug. 19, 1945 

Starting brackets 

Upper brackets 

Plant workers in long-lines dept. Also $7/wk. 
increase to night-shift workers earning $70/wk. 
or more. Retroactive Dec. 26, 1944 

New weekly rate $53.82 granted to drivers 

Low-paid employees in 31 city depts. 

Time and one-half pay over 42 hrs. 


With 90¢/wk. increase recently granted, puts 
take-home pay on par with wartime earnings 


New minimum 62¢/hr. 

Supervisory employees 

Motormen, conductors, bus drivers, garage, 
barn, ship, line and road workers. Retroactive 
July 1, 1945. 5 day, 40 hr. week by Jan. 1, 
1946, with additional 3¢/hr. increase 

Members of building trades working for city gov- 
ernment. Return to 5-day week 


To compensate for travel time 


Added to general rise of 6.02¢/hr. retroactive 
Feb. 23, 1945 


Rise based on 40-hr. basic pay. With few de- 
partmental exceptions, work week cut to 40 hrs. 


Hourly workers 
Piece-rate workers 
55¢/hr. minimum. Retroactive July 1, 1945 
Production and maintenance workers. Retro- 
active Aug. 20, 1945 


No reduction in 48-hr. work week. Raise affects 
all employees at two Rochester plants and 
branches at Lyons, Newark, Clifton Springs, 
Wolcott, Canandaigua, Livonia and Mt. Morris 

Packinghouse workers. 714¢/hr. additional 
promised on conclusion of national negotiations 
for 25¢/hr. union demand 

Traffic, commercial, accounting and clerical 
employees. Also wage progression schedules 
reduced 

Varying increases in hourly rate ranges; increases 
in minimum hiring rates up to 70¢/hr. for men 
and 65¢/hr. for women and physically handi- 
capped men 


Also general but varied increase in minimum 
scales 

General increases averaging $3.50/wk. to build- 
ing service workers in offices, lofts and apart- 
ments. Various decreases in hours of work 
week according to job classification 

2¢/hr. retroactive to March 21, 1945; full 5¢/hr. 
increase effective Aug. 18, 1945 

All employees except those covered by new mini- 
mum rates of 50¢/hr. for women and 55¢/hr. 
for men. Rates to be advanced additional 
5¢/hr. after six months 

Retail clothing salesmen of Howard, Crawford, 
Bond, Ripley and Moe Levy chains. Minimum 
now $57/wk. 


SS LT ae Bay a aE era ce EE F< Ts SOBOER Eom rn ee ee ee 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS'!, OCTOBER 1-31—Continued 


“I 


New York Telephone Company................ 


Company Location 


New York City 


Palmer, House, Hoteli,...: ass chicies «048 


Chicago, III. 


Pan American Airways, Inc................... New York City 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
(Greenwich Works) 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coal Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago area 


Pittsburgh Chapter, Painting and Decorating 
Contractors 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Procter and Gamble Company................. 
(Port Ivory Plant) 

Roseville Pottery Company................... 

Silk and Rayon Manufacturers Association 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

eee e Paterson, N. J. 

Skourss: bneater: groups access iat « cake « 
(MGM and RKO Theaters 

Carroll Dunham Smith Pharmacal Company.... 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


New York City 
Orange, N. J. 


Indiana 


PP TAGLeCOrGer COMPANY «so 6th6n Seni <n acs 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Engineering and Foundry Company..... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Van Baelin—Heilbrun Company 
Vick Chemical Company 


Rockland, Maine 


Various 


Wall Paper Institute (23 companies) Various 


Wallingford, Conn. 


R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Company... . 
West Virginia Wood Products Company........| Morgantown, W. Va. 
New York area 


Chicago, Ill. 


Western Union Telegraph Company............ 


Wisconsin Steel Works of the International Har- 
vester Company 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation.............. Paterson, N. J. 


SAREE CORCEINS arc. eerie Tele eo he 2 hs ois ori Queens, N. Y. 

MARKET yiCONCETNS 9 pas ergata esterase.» Central and Northern 
New Jersey 

20 clothing and tailoring shops................ Cleveland, Ohio 

PAG PR Re 7 oo a Os Bg ee One Boone ses St. Louis, Mo. 

Dairy ownetdicde. . piesebeeder. oe Ze: 14 _-.| New York 

CV AG fai 4 EA he gaa on Bi te Seaman cet us Sone New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania 

AG hoteles ott sa oe ee eee ee IC Washington, D. C. 

Leather manufacturers...........--.-.+--+-+- Various 

20 New Bedford and Fall River textile mills... .| Massachusetts 

12 optical companies........-..-0-- 02-0252 +5 Detroit, Mich. 

Various 


Retail trade mdusiry...citaet feep ce <= 2s eine 


SS eS SN Se, es ee, ee 


“ 


c 


Remarks 


Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
$4/wk. 

82 /wk. ; 9,000 
15% 56 
3¢/hr. 4,000 
10¢/hr. 
15% 1,500 
10¢/hr. 
Up to 12144¢/| 1,200 
hr. 
10% 260 
10¢/hr. 1,500 
15% 1,000 
15% 220 
15% 2,000 
25% 140 
614¢/hr. Soe 
average 
5¢/hr. 
10% 
4U4¢/br. | 1,500 
15% 
10¢-35¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 1,300 
10¢/hr. 5,700 

1214¢/hr. | 4,000 
22¢/hr. 6,000 

$5.30/wk. 

$3.50/wk. 2,500 

$4.30/wk. 

12144¢/hr. 

$10.27/wk. 
20% 
10¢/hr. \| 42,000 
5¢/br. 
10%-15% | 5,000 
5¢-10¢/hr. | 7,000 
8¢/hr. 20,000 
13 300 
: ub 110,000 


Starting brackets 

Upper brackets 

Plant and maintenance men; also $7/wk. raise 
to night-shift workers earning $70/wk. or more. 
Retroactive Dec. 26, 1944 

Elevator operators. Strike of barbers and mani- 
curists unsettled. Twelve other Chicago hotels 
sign same agreement 

Maintenance workers. Work week reduced to 
40 hrs. as soon as possible 

Retroactive Feb. 1, 1945 


40 hr. work week with time and one-half Satur- 
day and Sunday. Retroactive Oct. 1, 1945 


All non-Federa] work in Allegheny County, Pa., 
contracted after Sept. 11, 1945, but mot work 
currently in progress 

Work week cut from 48 hrs. to 44 


Silk and rayon workers in Paterson area; 5¢ of 
increase retroactive Feb. 20, 1945 
For projector operators. 200 theaters 


Work week cut from 48 hrs. to 44 

Return 40-hr. work week. Employees of general 
office and Chicago sales division. Accepted by 
38 of 41 union locals 

Men and women electrical workers 

All job classifications. Retroactive March 1, 
1945 

Increase in addition new 55¢/hr. minimum 

Employees at Philadelphia, Pa. and Greens- 
boro, N. C. plants. Work week cut to 40 hrs. 

Male non-craftsmen. 55¢/hr.’minimum rate for 
230 women employees 

All hourly wage rates and all salaries of $3,900 
or less 

All employees; 6¢ and 8¢/hr. differential for 
Qnd and 3rd shifts 

Messengers 

All other employees. Retroactive Feb. 16, 1944 

Interim agreement only, pending clarification of 
government wage policy 

All regular hourly-wage employees. Bonus plans 
terminated; no paid holidays 


Night workers 

Male day workers 

Women employees 

Wholesale salesmen. $%25/wk. base pay plus 
734% commission; over-all guarantee of $50/ 
wk. Retroactive May 1, 1945 

All workers making rate higher than minimum 
prior to new contract. Also minimum wage 
increase of $5/wk. 

Pressmen. Work week cut to 3714 hrs. $7.54 
of increase retroactive March 13, 1945; $2.73 
balance effective Nov. 22, 1945 

Increase achieved by reducing work week from 
48 hrs. to 40 at same rate of pay 

Men 

Women 

Dyers and finishers 

Maintenanee workers. 714¢/hr. increase to pot 
washers, icemen and cooks; 5¢/hr. all others 

Leather workers in eleven cities 

Hourly minimum now 65¢; 10¢/hr. above rate 
paid in South. 7¢/hr. additional for third shift 

Also granted 5-day week 

inimum basic wage for working time over 30 
hours but not more than 40 raised to $21.00. 
Effective November 12, 1945 
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Management Book Shelf 


Employee Counseling. By Nathaniel Cantor. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Mr. Cantor contrasts the science of in- 
dustrial production with the methodology 
of industrial relations. The latter calls for 
a different science, since it deals with peo- 
ple, who have sentiments, attitudes, feel- 
ing and patterns of action and reaction in 
their working groups. And there is a 
science of personnel counseling, accord- 
ing to the author, which may be a solu- 
tion to many of our baffling industrial -re- 
lations problems. 

The book describes what has been hap- 
pening to employees and to their social 
instincts in a highly developed industrial 
environment and how to a great extent 
management has overlooked the human 
equation. Personnel counseling programs 
and problems of industrial selection, train- 
ing and job performance are discussed 
and the qualifications for counseling set 
forth. Practical suggestions are given on 
how to set up a counseling organization 
and on record keeping. The relation of a 
counseling program to other management 
programs and to union interests and ob- 
jectives is discussed in the closing pages 


of the book. C. E. Y. 


Jobs and the Man. By Luther E. Woodward, 
Ph. D. and Thomas A. C. Rennie, M. D. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, $2.00. 

Supervisors and counselors who are re- 

sponsible for the guidance of veterans, 

displaced workers, and other civilians, es- 
pecially those with emotional problems, 
will find constructive suggestions and help 
in this manual which was prepared by two 
authorities in the field of mental hygiene 
and human relations. Basic facts con- 
cerning certain psychiatric factors per- 
taining to job adjustment are discussed 
and presented simply and _ practically, 
avoiding use of countless complicated 
scientific terms which so often tend to 
confuse the nonmedical worker. Terms 
which were necessary for clarity are de- 
fined in a carefully prepared glossary. 
Of particular value is the case material, 


used effectively to demonstrate the im- 
portance of selective placement, and the 
discussion of various factors related to job 
satisfaction. 

One chapter is devoted to practical 
techniques which can be applied to in- 
terviewing and counseling. This includes 
discussion of the types of interviews, job 
situations, attitudes of counselees, and 
qualifications of interviewers. 

Since this manual will unquestionably 
be used as a guide for supervisory train- 
ing, the authors have included questions 
to stimulate group discussion and a biblio- 
graphy listing extensive reference material 
on mental hygiene for both lay and pro- 
fessional groups. A time-saving grouping 
of references for executives and personnel 
managers, counselors and industrial physi- 
cians is commendable. 

The manual is scheduled for publica- 
tion early in December. Discounts will 
be made on bulk orders. The book may 
be ordered direct from the publisher or 
from the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. E. M.S. 


Essentials of Industrial Health. By C. 0. 
Sappington, M. D., Dr. P. H. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott Company, 1943. $6.50 

Professional and lay personnel interested 

in the health of employees will find a 

wealth of material in this book written by 

an authority in the field of industrial hy- 
giene. The author has approached the 
various factors and related problems real- 

istically and has presented them in a 

style easy to read and digest. 

Mr. Sappington has divided the text 
into three parts. The first section on in- 
dustrial health administration covers the 
development of industrial health from its 
early background to the organization and 
development of present-day industrial 
medical departments. 

Part two, devoted to industrial hygiene 
and toxicology, includes a detailed classi- 
fication of industrial health exposures and 
discussion of plant sanitation and hygiene, 
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as well as personal hygiene for workers. 

The third section on “Industrial Medi- 
cine and Traumatic Surgery” is concerned 
with incidence, costs, causes, and other 
factors related to industrial accidents, oc- 
cupational diseases and nonoccupational 
disabilities. 

The subject index and index of proper 
names are carefully arranged for ready 
reference. Appendixes provide informa- 
tion on such subjects as duties of the 
physician in industry and floor plans for 
the plant medical department. E. M. S. 


“Understanding Labor.”? By Bernard H. 
Fitzpatrick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2.00. 

The author points out that “often a la- 

bor relations picture will change almost 

over night from one of acrimony to one 
of harmony when the idea of respecting 
the personalities of his employees dawns 
upon the employer.” Although the la- 
bor problem is rooted in economic neces- 
sity, the author claims that it also “arises 
out of and is conditioned by the necessity 
of subordinating the free will of one man 
to the free will of another.” Several case 
histories relating to methods of collective 
bargaining and attitudes of unions and 
employers in relation to straight collective 
bargaining and to bargaining with the 
government in the picture help to make 
this book important reading for students 
of labor relations. A. A. D. 


Salesmen for Tomorrow. By David R. Os- 
borne. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 
The author does a good job of com- 

paring the most valuable practices of 

sales management prior to 1941 with 
methods of production control and per- 
sonnel. administration developed by in- 
dustry, the Armed Forces and educa- 
tional institutions during five years of 
war. Techniques of “planning and 


“scheduling,” “production control,” and 


scientific selection, training, motivating, 
supervising and compensating men are 
discussed in the seventeen chapters of 
his book for the light they can throw on 
sales and salesmanship problems. The 
author believes that our American “way 
of life’ can be enhanced if sales man- 
agement is made as efficient as other 
phases of industry. C.E. Y. 
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